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‘The American people, whether Yankee by origin or not, have a 
fair sprinkling of Yankee salt and Yankee humor 
are powerful preservatives of sanity and sense. But 
a mistake to rely too heavily upon the 
common sense alone, or to assume too easily 


,and salt and humor 
. it would be 
saving power of American 
that because Americans 
do not really believe in propaganda they will be immune to it." 


—Archibald MacLeish of the O. F. F. warns of Hitler peace drive 
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**Coming to the Point" by Wm. Mount Courtesy Hartley 


The Original Yankee Swoppers’ Columns 


YANKEE no resp ibility for transactions arising out of these columns, except 
that of placing one swopper in touch with another. You are entitled to one free six-line 
ad per month. No cash swops are allowed. Send us your ad by the first of the month. 
Swopping serves useful purposes as well as amusement these days. To answer an ad, write 
to the key number under the ad in care of YANKEE and your answer will be forwarded. 





MY600. Will swop rent secluded furnished camp MY608. I have a summer cottage in Groton, Mass 
accessible Camp Devens for groceries. beautifully situated on a small lake; good fishing, com- 


MY601. Have hundreds of extra good old buttonsto muting distance from Boston; has electric lights 


shower bath, running water, large sun-porch, tw 
exchange for old cameos, mounted or unmounted. sleeping rooms, living room and kitchen. Four lots 


MY602. Automatic pistol wanted. Colt woodsman of land bordering on the lake. I want to swop for 
preferred. Will trade good 6.00-16 Goodyear tire or Summer cottage on Lake Winnipesaukee. 
what will you give me? 














MY609. Will swop seventy old novels, good condi- 
tion, for rugs or quilt. Man's black overcoat, pract 
cally new, size 38 for what? 


MY603. Cuddly little collie puppy, same as many 
swopped through YANKEE last couple of years to 
perfect satisfaction of all—for trumpet, fine condition, 
or what have you? 





MY610. I'lltaketwoforone! Two twin beds, maple 
MY604. Will swop or make an offer for your old for one maple double bed with inner spring mattress 
Family Bible containing Aprocrypha of both Old and yours must have the same. 

New Testaments. 





——- 








MY611. What is your offer for guitar, minus strings 
Y605. Have new Inter-Communication set, master otherwise like new. Cost 14 dollars. Also instructio® 
station, one substation. Need man’s bicycle, good book. 














condition. - 

MY612. Have sixty popular records less than three 
MY606. Phoenix, Arizona home with income—clear— years old, many hot. Want photographic equipmer 
for Texas. lenses or what is your say? 


a 





MY607. That Colt Pistol or revolver you are not MY613. I want the real old-fashioned Jigsaw pee 
using is needed for guard duty. I will give mint sheets | The wooden ones for odds and ends and books. 
commemorative stamps. tell you what there is in the lot. 























MY614. 
your viola in good condition. 
I might take that in a pinch. 


MY615. Junk jewelry, and a green wool dress, size 
14, for Marine Lithographs and paintings. 


Emerson Portable and AC-DC radio for 
How about a fiddle. 








MY616. Table radio, 4 tubes, about five years old, 
won't work in the country—or at least in Southern 
New Hampshire. I'll swop it for hand-knitted socks, 
ladies, size 10. Or I'll give you my ladies’ Winchester, 
fancy ice skates, size 6 for art books or socks. 





MY617. It's Spring House Cleaning! I'm tired of 
my clothes—maybe they'll fit you and I'll swop. 
Coats, skirts, tailored jackets, jodhpurs, hats, dresses 
or whatever you want. The dresses, size 9-11 and the 
skirts are small and short, rather short. Or do you 
want sweaters? Now, I'll think about books by 
William Saroyan, firsts if you have them, Ernest 
Hemingway, D. Lawrence. Material; tweed, 
homespun linen, or flannels. Thomas Hart Benton 
lithographs or what others of the moderns do you have? 
Or can you sew for me? 





MY618. Bought my shoes for beauty instead of 
comfort, size 7a, brown oxfords, and will gladly swop 
them for two pairs of stockings size 10. 





MY619. Next winter you'll wish you had my fine, 
wool, light weight gabardine ski pants. They are grey, 
a nice soft grey, instructors model and comfortable. 
Tvo big for me—size 12 about with a twenty-four or 
five inch waist. I'll take unwashed wool ski sweeter, 
or one with a design. A wrist-watch would do. The 
pants are Hirsch-Weiss, White Stag. 





MY620. Wanted—small organ, Estey or otherwise; 
offering miscellaneous batch of china and kitchen 
utensils, or what will you take? 

MY621. Be patriotic in my dress this season. Size 
14, worn three times, blue skirt, white top and red 
jacket in excellent condition with army insignia. Want 
light green wool—enough for dress or same color linen 
or cotton. Yellow will do. Also want embroidered 
braid for dress binding. 


MY622. Would like letters, postcards or any old 
envelopes. ave golf clubs, books, magazines, row- 
boat or anything you might want. 


MY623. Will swop good standing first mortgages in 
New York for Real Estate. 


MY624. My hand painted harp, rectangular tray, 
reversible with different design on each side for your 
typewriter desk. Also have excellent interior decorat- 
ing and remodeling ideas to swop for that desk. 

















MY625. Have French blue angora sweater, cardigan. 
Size 12-14. Blue organdy evening dress size 14. 
Want Scarab bracelet, eyelette embroidery or Irish lace 


MY626. Give me enough album. space in the 12” 
variety for twenty four records and I'll give you Noel 
Coward's book “Present Indicative.” 











MY627. I want a smaii sail boat (with sail) in good 
condition, 1v-20 feet. What do you want? 
MY628. Want to swop dressed silver-fox skins for 


driving goat, cart, child's desk or typewriter. 








JU600. Coon dog puppies from Whitney's blood- 
hounds for piglet. 


JU601. Have: 
Want: Gladstone. 


(Continued on page 55) 


eighteen foot Kennebeck canoe. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 
TO SUBSCRIBERS! 


About the most we can promise you 
for future issues of YANKEE would 
be not more than 16 pages with a 
cover containing mostly Swops and 
Classified advertisements. We really 
should suspend for the duration but 
for the reason of our radio program 
rights and the desire on our part to 
preserve our name and right to 
publish we feel this is the only 
alternative. 

We certainly hope you will renew 
your subscriptions. The price will 
of course be much lower and those of 
you whose subscriptions are unexpired 
will receive extensions proportion- 
ately. After all, we shall be back at 
the old stand the moment the war is 
over and we'd like to feel you'll be 
there waiting for us. 

Needless to add, inasmuch as 
YANKEE is not considered an es- 
sential in war time by the government, 
there is little chance, even if we so 
desired, for our personnel to remain on 
the job here—and that means, as 
most of us are going into war service 
of one sort or another almost im- 
mediately there is no way to continue 
our present publishing plans. 

American Cookery, Inc., has pur- 
chased American Cookery and Mrs. 
Imogene Wolcott will carry on that 
publication. Naturally, The Old 
Farmer’s Almanac will come out as 
usual in the Fall. Mrs. Phyllis 
Worcester will keep on here as our 
only employee so don’t spank 
her too hard. Until later then 
good luck and God be good to you. 

Ross SAGENDORPH, President 
B. M. Rice, Treasurer 










B. M. Rice, Editor; Laurie Hillyer, Feature; James Malachy, 
Books; Vera Victoreen and Clifford Scofield, Photo; Marjorie 
Mills, Food; Ruth Miller, Advertising; 


Horace Wadsworth, Circulation. 





“Village Postoffice’’ 


JUST AMONG OURSELVES 


We Had a Reply 


the other day from a frequent contributor 
to YANKEE, whose latest offering hap- 
pened to come to us at a time when we 
were very much overstocked with material. 
He wrote: 

Your embarrassment of riches (over- 
stocked, you say) brings to mind an old 
uncle of mine. A promoter was promoting 


a power plant at the lower end of Uncle’s 
farm on a little stream hardly adequate 
for an ambitious country Monday. They 
tried very hard to sell Uncle some stock. 
“Nope,” he said. “Don’t want any. Got 
all the stock I can winter, now.” 


They 





tried to sell him some “juice.” “I might 
come down with a jug, sometime, and git a 
gallon or two; but I’d rather have hard 


cider.” 
« * * * * 


**We in Canada 


are deeply concerned over misstatements 
being made in the United States regarding 
Canada’s war effort,” a correspondent 
writes us from Vancouver, B.C. Enclosed 
with the letter was a leaflet obtained from 
the Canadian Bureau of Public Informa- 
tion which was refutation complete (if any 
at all were needed) that Canada is going 
more than all out in her war effort. 























Good citizens on both sides of the 
friendliest border in the world know well 
enough where such “misstatements” orig- 
inate . . . in Berlin. 


























In Our December Issue 

we printed a short item about the fine old 
church in East Hampton, Connecticut. 
Apparently almost precisely the day that 
our issue came out the old church burned. 
Ironical. 





























YANKEE 
Do You Know the Official 


state flower for each New England state? 
Here’s the list: 


Rhode Island:—blue violet 
Massachusetts:—trailing arbutus 
Connecticut:—mountain laurel 
New Hampshire:—purple lilac 


Maine:—pine cone and tassel 


Vermont:—red clover 
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a corners in your household expenses? 
Here’s one way to be thrifty—make Arm & 
Hammer Baking Soda or Cow Brand Baking 
Soda your family’s “official tooth cleanser.”’ 

Young and old will soon come to prefer our 
Baking Soda to any other tooth cleanser they 
have ever used—for its effectiveness—for the 
way in which it helps to restore the natural 
color of their teeth—and for the clean, re- 
freshed taste it leaves in the mouth. 

Yet a package of Cow Brand or of Arm & 
Hammer Baking Soda, pure Bicarbonate of 
Soda, costs just a few pennies at your grocer's. 


MAIL THIS F HURCH & Dic 
COUPON TODAY 


* GON BRAND 


AQOS SWRAAA 
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An Unusual College Publication 
is the Tuftonian—the magazine of Tufts 
College—from which YANKEE last month 
reprinted “America At War And The 
News” by Herbert Black. 

It is not a literary magazine, but one of 
general interest—appealing in turn to 
biologists, doctors, ministers, athletes, 
poets, dentists, teachers. Avoided is cam- 
pus narrowness, parochialism, and refer- 
ences to Tufts people only. Says its able 
Tufts editor, Professor John Holmes 
(nationally known poet and writer): 
“The praise we would value the most would 
come from the graduate of some other 
college who said he found the Tuftonian 
good reading.” 

A War-Time School 

has been announced by the School of the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. This new 
project has been planned with the double 
purpose of providing a speed-up program 
for beginners in the ordinary art school 
course and of developing certain classes 
that will be extremely useful in war work, 
such as camouflage, photography, and 


UNDER RWOOD 


pEviLeD HAM 





orintuition, callitwhat you 
HUNCH will, but this smart young 
thing knows her party politics. She’s stock- 
ing up on Underwood Deviled Ham. 








YANKEE 


especially lithography, now considered of 
military importance. 

Says Russell Train Smith, head of the 
School, “‘Art is a way of education, not a 
luxury subject. It fills a need in the life 
of everyone for logical design, design for 
living, design for the creation of beauty. 
Young, thoroughly trained men and women 
will be desperately needed to assist in 
war work and in the work of post-war 
reconstruction. 

The “speed-up” program is in line with 
the plans of many leading schools and 
colleges to make it possible for high school 
graduates to obtain higher education, even 
degrees, before entering the armed forces. 


**We Were Driving East 

on the Hartford-Providence highway re- 
cently,” writes Erik Modean of Man- 
chester, Conn., “and had just reached the 
outskirts of Providence. Suddenly, a 
middle-aged woman ran out from the 
woods into the road and waved us to a halt. 
I’m the airplane spotter in this 
section,’ she said breathlessly, waving a 
hand toward a tower in a nearby clearing. 


“ae 
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of unexpected guests 
BU CH coming over? No need to 
worry. Underwood’s a real favorite with 


the crowd! It’s all fine ham seasoned with 
rare spices from the Indies. 























‘I’ve been trying to make my report on the 
telephone for over a half hour but I can’t 
get through. There are a couple of kids 
on the line and they must have taken the 
receiver off the hook. Would you take 
this number to the first house you come to 
and ask them to call in and explain my 
predicament?” 

“We acquiesced gladly, wondering the 
while what would happen if a squadron of 
enemy planes passed overhead when the 
party line kept buzzing a busy signal.” 
Most Ingenious Yank 
suggests Richard Kinnicut of Little Comp- 
ton, R.1., is the Westerly beachcomber who 
digs clams with a plumber’s suction gadget 
commonly used for cleaning sinks. Claims 
it’s a cinch compared to the conventional 
clam rake. 

More Yankee Ingenuity 

Yankee ingenuity, as such, has always 
been considered a property of the in- 
dividual, not the community. But the 
State Highway Department of New Hamp- 
shire has decided that it will help the war 
effort by a little mass ingenuity. It has 





can be prepared in a jiffy 
with Underwood. It makes 
grand sandwiches, salads, appetizers and 
scores of tempting treats for a meal or a 
snack at any time. Keep a supply of in- 
expensive Underwood Deviled Ham on 
your pantry shelf 


CUNCH 
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made a crusher for junked automobiles 
which does the work of a $50,000 machine. 
This is a move in the right direction and 
may give other communities the same idea. 
The Boston Post 

“Our Budget 

has been revised,” Says one subsc riber 
(from Montana), “so that each member of 
the family receives a few cents for duties 
such as dishes washed, sidewalks 
cake baked. 


are put into a glass buy-a-bond bank, which 


done 


cleaned, a These “‘wages” 


we are happy to see filling up.” 
Gloucester and Many 

another New England seaside resort city 
and town this summer has had words of 
With 


Gloucester, 


reassurance for summer visitors. 
restrictions, 
summer life in that port and along the 
Massachusetts North Shore this season is 


expected to go on much as it always has. 
It’s Not Too Late 
to write the U. S. Department of Agri- 


culture for its Miscellaneous Publication 
No. 483 


reasonable says 


Victe ry Gardens. 


WOOD 4 


1821—1942 





Write for the FREE ** Fine Foods” booklet 
containing dozens of recipes you ought to 
have. Wm. Underwood Co., 434 Walnut 
Street, Watertown, Massachusetts. 











in the Beautiful 
White Mountains 


HIGH 





Far away from 
Danger Zones 


Your find this famous resort hotel 
and the lovely mountain country 
which surrounds it most relaxing this 
summer. Here is escape from nerve 
strain and responsibility. Here are 
golf, tennis, swimming and gracious 
living in the company of congenial 
people. Famous American Plan cui- 
sine. Restricted clientele. Write 
for rates and illustrated folder. 


THE 


Mount WasHiINneTon 
at Bretton Woods, N. HA. 


Owner-management 
R. FOSTER REYNOLDS 


in the White Mountains 
A picturesque Inn with a superb panoramic 
view not visible from the main motor roads. 
Delicious food, perfect comfort, rest, recrea- 
tion and an atmosphere of friendly informality. 


8 miles north of Plymouth 
1 mile off Route 3 


Write for illustrated folder 


WEST CAMPTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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_ Positive 
| DEAR YANKEE: 


Your writers should resort to proposing 
constructive reform—not childish “slaps.” 
Name calling won’t win this war. We 
must offer a better program of living than 
do our enemies, otherwise we will lose the 
peace after we win the war. We must be 
| positive—not negative—in thought. 

WH 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


| Keep ’Em Smiling 
DEAR YANKEE: 


Here’s four dollars for a two years’ 
subscription. It is more pleasure for me 
to read your magazine and swops than to 
go to the movies. I figure that in two more 
years we will need to laugh more than ever 
—and it’s smiles and a laugh that you offer, 

So here goes for some swell reading ahead 
| of me. 


HC 
Attleboro, Mass. 


Swops and Friends 
| Dear YANKEE: 

I’ll always be grateful for several real 
friends who have come my way through 
your columns. In fact last Christmas I 
had cards and letters from no less than four 
out of the first eight I swopped with. So 
you see we didn’t gyp each other. 

EMC 
Holbrook, Mass. 
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Maybe Too True 


YANKEE 


the following doggerel that comes to us | 


from Mrs. Ruby Pease of York Harbor, 
Maine: 


The fisher hauls his heavy net. 
“A hefty catch,” thinks he. 
Heaving it till he can get 
It surfaced on the sea. 


Swift his face drops in dismay— 
A muttered curse as he 

With one swift stroke of flashing blade 
Cuts the full net free. 


Into the depths, he watched it go 
Ride with the mackerel shine, 
And cursed the doggone so-and-so 


Who'd planted the floating mine. 


Query: 

Can you furnish me with, or put me 
in touch with, someone who has a 
copy of a poem, “‘Czsar Rodney the 
Delegate”? It describes Rodney’s 
trip from Delaware to the Constitu- 
tional Convention. One line goes, “‘not 
a moment too soon or a moment too 
late down the aisle walked Czsar 
Rodney, the delegate.” 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| Region of New Hampshire. . 


worth at your feet. . 


JP, Pachaug, Conn. | 


High on a hill top in the! beautiful Lakes 
. . miles of 
mountain ranges before you, Lake Went- 
lies Birchmont, the 
answer to your vacation quest. Eighty 
acres to roam, every sport to enjoy, a 
cabin and fireside of your own, exceptional 
food in the New England tradition, a 
friendly informal atmosphere—here is 
every comfort and facility for a week or 
a summer of relaxation and inspiration. 
Rates from $28.00 weekly. Restricted 
clientele. 
For Booklet Address: 


RUSSELL G. HEMENWAY, Box 30 
Birchmont, East Wolfeboro, N. H. 


Journey Through New England 


and enjoy the interesting background thot 
is Yankee-land. At Waterbury, Connecti- 
cut, you will like the 


HOTEL ELTON 
“A Traditionally Fine Hotel” 
CLYDE JENNINGS, Proprietor 


























=, 


come to N EW 


WRITE 


for free Vacation Book- 
let. STATE PLANNING 
& DEVELOPMENT 
. COMM, 121 CAPITOL 

ST. CONCORD, N. 
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TOO HEAVY A BURDEN 


Children of Abraham are the collected 
short stories of Sholem Asch, author of one 
of the great books of our time, ““The Naza- 
rene.” Each of these stories has the power- 
ful conception, the rich implications of a 
long novel. The settings are varied, 
Poland, France, New York, and the dates 
range from the time of Christ to the time 
of Hitler—witness the almost unbearable 
“Heil Hitler.” The charm of Jewish 
family life, their sedate humor, and human 
weaknesses, make a fine balance to the 
undertone of tragedy. Exciting reading, 
for one becomes, for a stimulating hour, a 
greater man than one will ever be. 

One story, “White Roses,” takes place one 
evening at a table on the Boulevard St. 
Michel . . . “here, in the midst of this 
sea of love, we three young Jews sat, and 
talked of the dying gods. Like all of our 
kin, we had inherited too heavy a burden 
from our forefathers; like all of our kin we 
were preoccupied with our God. Such is 
the way of the Jews; if they are not 
quarreling with their God they are lone- 
some for Him. Here, too, where young 
girls paraded before us ”"—but you 
will wish to finish this poignant story 
yourself (Putnam’s, 433 pp., $2.50). 


OLD PHILADELPHIA 
Philadelphia in 1805, when the unsung 
mechanical] genius, Oliver Evans, built his 
steam-propelled amphibian monster and 


BOOK REVIEWS 


by James Malachy 
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drove it triumphantly through the streets 
and into the Delaware. Fact and fiction 
are skillfully combined in Trouble is My 
Master by Darwin Teilhet (Little, Brown, 
335 pp-, $2.50). The author, living on the 
west coast, has made frequent business 
trips to Philadelphia. At night he walked 
the streets from river to river, got the 
“feel” of the city as it must have been when 
sheltered, polished citizens had pirates, 
thugs and murderers at their very door- 
steps. He has written an entertaining, 
exciting story where the central figure, 
Tack, takes his place among the real boys 
of literature. 
* * * * * 


THE MAPLE LEAF FOREVER 

Forty years after our Revolution, history 
repeated itself in Canada where the 
Compact, a few Crown officials—Royal 
racketeers—ran the show till the people 
rose up in defense of their rights as free 
men. A lively tale of how they brought 
about Dominion Status is Bright to the 
Wanderer by Bruce Lancaster (Atlantic- 
Little, Brown, 451 pp., $2.50). In 187! 
old Judge Stenrood and his family, Tory 
refugees, walked the long flight north from 
Albany to Toronto. His descendants 
made history in the Rebellion of 1837, with 
young Dr. Gil Stenrood and Sandra of the 
tilted eyebrows as central figures. We 
were intrigued by the author’s use of 
makes them jump, be 
raised, lifted, knotted, and become real 
additions to the facial landscape. 


eyebrows. He 


* * * x * 
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WIND FROM THE WEST 


Robert P. Tristram Coffin writes such a 
brave preface to Mary Sloane’s Strong 
Cables Rising that we opened the book 
fearful lest the tail should wag the dog. 
But we found fresh, free-flowing verse which 
stood mostly on its own feet. With her it 
is still high noon and the wind from the 
west. She looks on flowers with an ex- 
quisitely observant eye, but we liked 
especially her short, incisive portraits, such 
as The Old Man or The Invalid (E. P. 
Dutton and Co., 89 pp., limited, signed 
edition, $2.00). 


a6 2 @ 6 


YOUNG POET 

Henry Harrison sends us a first aid for 
young poets, also a poet. Poetry Writing 
and Appreciation (115 pp., $2.00) which 
Frank R. Horton wrote primarily as a 
textbook. He modestly hopes it will help 
poetry groups, and individuals interested 
in writing themselves, or appreciating the 
work of others. No “modern” poets or 
verse-forms are considered. 

The poet is Fidel Danieli, born in Italy 
in 1908, who learned his English from 
British soldiers stationed in his town. He 
tried often to get to America; succeeded in 
1920, and is now in Michigan, a mine 
foreman in development work. Phoenix 
in a Blushing Sky are the poems of a man 
peace and beauty, a man 
haunted by early memories. “. . . in our 
trenches stood man, not after God’s image; 
but human termites, lonely, crawling, 
under the rule of thumb...” (63 pp., 
$1.50). 


who loves 


Harrison also publishes 288 pages of 


newspaper verse compiled by Athie Sale 
Davis, the 23rd edition. Davis’ Anthology 


of Newspaper Verse for 1941 costs $2.50. 
Much of it is jingle, but some of it the real 
McCoy. 


(Continued on page 67) 
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LOW-PRICED! 


If the price of 
Cream Tartar 
is high for your 
budget, try 
this SUBSTI- 


TUTE. Pack- 
ed by Slade, 
Boston, Mass. 


6-oz. & 1-Ib. 








NEW HAMPTON 


A New Hampshire School for Boys 


120th year. 40 boys entered 
24 colleges last year. Experi- 
enced faculty. Attention to 
each boy’s needs. Athletics 
for every boy. In the heart 
of the winter sports region, 
110 miles from Boston. Mod- 
ern buildings. 
15 states. 


Frederick Smith, A. M. 
Box 169 - -*- New Hampton, N. H. 





156 boys from 











Maine Books Our Specialty 
Both New and Old, quantities of them, including 
scarce and out-of-print titles. Also, books on 
New England. First Editions, Genealogies and 
Americana. 

Old books located and reported on without expense 
A. J. HUSTON, BOOKSELLER 
92 Exchange Street Portiand, Maine 























HEUBLEIN HOTEL 
Famed for Good Food and Restful Rooms 


On Bushnell Park, Hartford, Conn. 
JOHN HARRIS, Pres 
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The Honorable C. D. 
Howe, Canadian Min- 
ister of Munitions and 
Supply 


Smart Yank and Most Powerful Man 


in Canada is, perhaps, Hon. Clarence Decatur Howe, called C. D. by his friends, 
born and educated in Massachusetts. As Minister of Munitions and Supply— 
a war portfolio created especially for him—he drives industry as skillfullyas 
an ace pilot drives a plane. When a Canadian earns a dollar, “‘C. D.’’ tells 
him at once how he is going to spend half of it. 

“Remember Clarence Howe?” men who had been to Waltham High or 
M.I.T. around the early nineteen-hundreds were saying seven years ago. ‘‘He’s 
getting to be a big shot in Canada, did you know that?—elected to Parliament.” 

Born in Waltham in 1886, Howe attended the public schools and was 
graduated with honors from Mass. Institute of Technology in 1907. He went 
at once to Dalhousie University in Nova Scotia to teach civil engineering; 
developed his own firm, C. D. Howe & Co. (biggest builders of grain elevators 
in North America); was elected to Parliament in '35; appointed to the Cabinet 
by Prime Minister King; and, as Minister of Transport, developed, among 
other projects, the Trans-Canada Air Line. 

Today his job is to keep Canadian war production (tanks, ships, trucks, 
ammunition, explosives, bombs, grenades, wireless apparatus, parachutes, 
bombers, planes, guns for land, air and sea) at peak. 

He has directed the most swift and sweeping industrial development Canada 
has ever known. Five months ago Canada, according to Lord Beaverbrook, 
was producing more war material per capita than any other country in the world. 

Mr. Howe has gone about his job quietly, thoroughly, expertly and ruth- 
lessly. If he thought a political opponent could do a job better than a political 
friend, the opponent was offered the job—and took it. ‘Nothing personal in 
this,” he assured the friend—and kept the friend. Canada has an unbounded 
admiration for and faith in this Wizard from Waltham. 

(Continued on page 21) 
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GOOD OL’ FISH 


by Peveral Peake 


In which Mr. Fones reclaims the Horatio G. Griffin Liars’ Cup 


BADIAH MOSELEY'’S har- 
ness room was 85 degrees 
in the corners and a little 
cozier near the pot-bellied 
stove that ate a hickory 
chunk every fifteen minutes. On 
the walls hung a few sets of harness, 
some fine old ox and horse whips, 
half a dozen scythes, a cradle, a bull 
rake, and two pictures, one of Dan 
Patch, the other of Annette Keller- 
man. Here and there were sundry 
pails, farming tools, an early Ameri- 
can pine milking stool, a broken bee 
hive, a bag or two of fertilizer, five or 
six of assorted grain, and the hundred 
and one minor articles that a careful 
farmer keeps for an emergency. In 
the stables we heard the sleepy 
movements of contented cows. Now 
and again Klass de Kol, the Holstein 
sire, whoofed at an imaginary rival or 
bellowed tenderly as he thought of his 
flock. Behind the stove snored the 
Moseley collie and next to him slept 
Ol’ Put, the veteran gander. Three 
cats were comfortable on the last 
buffalo robe in New England, and a 
Maltese mother nursed her kittens on 
a horse blanket. Each of our dumb 





friends contributed his or her bit to 
the fine, lusty fragrance that rose 
from fertilizer, horse liniment, pipe 
smoke, the buffalo robe, felt boots, and 
winter underwear. 


After sampling the big jug, Mr. 
Jones looked about him, took a deep 
and happy sniff, and remarked: 

“You have a very comfortable little 
hideout from life’s cares and worries, 
my dear Obadiah.”’ 

“*Tain’t a bad little roost on a 
cold night,” admitted Mr. Moseley. 
“Ev'ry so often my woman wants 
t’ clean up here, but I tell her: ‘Marier, 
you keep outa my harness room. It 
suits me an’ my friends, an’ that’s all 
that’s needed.’ ” 

For a few minutes the conversation 
rested heavily on women and their 
ways, but a vagrant breath of cold 
air from a crack turned our minds 
to the weather. 

Obadiah Moseley stepped to the 
window and peered at the ther- 
mometer nailed outside. 

“Only three above now an’ it was 
five when I looked before,” he an- 
nounced. ‘No night for stunwall 
sittin’ with y’r gal.” 

We agreed that there might be a 
light frost, and Roscoe Murgatroyd 
mourned : 

“And last week it was balmy and 
warm. I don’t like these sudden 
changes; they disturb me and shake 
my faith in nature.”’ 

Abner Holt shook his head. 

“This ain’t what ye'd call a real 
sudden change,” he said. “A week 
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between different kinds of weather is 
mighty slow goin’ for these parts. 
But I remember one time when there 
was a flipover that was a humdinger.” 
He relished a few swallows from the 
jug and continued: 

“It was back in the middle of 
November of 1892 or mebbe it was 
03. When did Hank Bowen die, 
Obadiah?” 

“You mean th’ cross-eyed feller 
that lived over on Parish Hill an’ 
fin’ly married his housekeeper?” in- 
quired Mr. Moseley. 

“‘Kee-rect.”” 

“Le’s see . . . that was in October 
of 1892. He passed away th’ same 
week as my ol’ Devon bull that was so 
damn techy.” 

“Then it was in 92 that we had this 
change o’ weather I was speakin’ of,”’ 
continued Mr. Holt, “‘in th’ middle o’ 
November, but th’ mercury was way 
up in th’ eighties, an’ th’ lilack buds 
was poppin’ open an’ there was 
dandelions everywhere. [| still scratch 
when I think how hot an’ itchy I was 
in my winter flannels. Along towards 
afternoon of th’ third day of this ’ere 
hot spell I said t’ myself: ‘I’ll run over 
t’ th’ Bowen mill pond an’ catch me a 
pick’r’l, th’ Lord willin’.’ I got over 
there an’ bailed out a ol’ rowboat an’ 
paddled inta th’ middle o’ th’ pond 
an’ let go th’ anchor. I'd been there 
mebbe an hour when I noticed a 
breeze springin’ up, but I didn’t 
think nuthin’ of it. One minute I 
was sweatin’ in my undershirt, an’ 
th’ next there was a coatin’ of ice all 
over that pond. I tried t’ pull that 
anchor up, but before I could get her 
loose from th’ mud, she was froze still 
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in five inches of ice. Then I tried t’ 
pull in my line an’ that was froze too. 
It wasn’t no use t’ try t’ row t’ shore 
. that boat was stuck fast. . 
so I walked t’ land on a good foot of 
ice, an’ in it was hunderds o’ fishes 
that hadn’t had time t’ get down t’ 
deep water. 

“Waal, I hippered home an’ went 
t’ bed with a pint o’ whisky, an’ 
next mornin’ I got t’ thinkin’ about 
them fishes froze stiff. An’ I got 
down my ice-saw an’ hitched up an’ 
druv over t’ th’ pond an’ cut two, 
three loads of that ice. An’ each 
chunk had at least two mudpouts or 
pick’r’ls in it. I stowed that ice 
away in th’ ice-house, an’ we had 
fresh fish ev’ry week for a year.” 

We gave Mr. Holt a moment of 
silent praise; then we passed the jug 
from hand to hand. 

“Not only do we New Englanders 
endure our weather, but we also 
wring a few dividends from it,” I 
remarked. ‘Mr. Holt profited nicely 
by that sudden freeze, and my 
neighbor, Deacon Hezekiah Hender- 
son, put last summer’s heat wave to 
work.” 
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“Did he fry his eggs on the door 
stone?” asked Roscoe, who picks up 
interesting facts here and there. 

“No, he did not,” I said, “but he 
opened the attic window and let a 
few gusts of boiling air pour in; then 
he closed the window tightly and put 
weather stripping all around it.” 

“Why did he do that?” asked 
Roscoe in a puzzled voice. 

“He wished to conserve the heat 
for use this winter,” I explained. 
“And he succeeded very well indeed. 
I was in his house this morning, and 
he merely opens the attic door for 
five minutes, and the rush of hot air 
raises the temperature of the entire 
house to above seventy. He figures 
that he has enough heat left to last 
him until spring.” 

Ol’ Put, the Moseley gander, 
honked in a derisive voice, but my 
other friends kept politely quiet until 
Obadiah Moseley remarked: “Hearin’ 
about that winder of th’ Deacon’s 
reminds me of one time when a 
winder come in mighty handy. I had 
a whoppin’ big crop o’ corn that year 
an’ couldn’t get nobody t’ help me 
huskin’. But I buckled down to it 
one Monday, an’ when Sat’d’y after- 
noon come, I'd husked five hunerd an’ 
ninety-eight bushels an’ was all done 
except for that two-acre lot south o’ 
th’ barn. I don’t like t’ face th’ 
Sabbath with a job hangin’ over me, 
but it didn’t seem humanly possible 
t’ finish that huskin’ before dark. 
Fust I thought: ‘Hell, let her go 
‘til Monday!’ but that moment o’ 
weakness didn’t last, an’ I says t’ 
myself real stern: “That corn’s goin’ 
t’ be husked t’day!’ Then I stood 
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back an’ studied th’ situation; then 
I went an’ opened th’ winder of th’ 
corn loft over th’ shed. After that I 
went down inta th’ field an’ husked 
an ear an’ took real careful aim an’ 
throwed it right inta that winder. 
An’ that’s what I done with all that 
corn on that two-acre lot. I kep’ 
shiftin’ th’ angle I throwed th’ ears 
from so I could spread "em out even, 
an’ when I throwed th’ last ear in it 
filled th’ only crack there was left, 
an’ I had trouble closin’ th’ winder. 
An’ that last ear sailed in jest as th’ 
sun set, two hours to a minute after I 
started huskin’.”’ 





The harness room drew a deep 
breath and grabbed the jug as if it 
needed a quick bracer. 

“How far was ye from that shed, 
Obadiah?” asked Abner Holt. 

“Real clost at fust,’’ said Mr. 
Moseley, “but at th’ far end o’ th’ 
field I must’ve been a good hunerd 
yards away.” 

“Have a clear throw all th’ time?” 
asked Ebenezer Griffin. 

“Most o’ th’ time,” said Obadiah, 
“but th’ ice house was plumb in th’ 
line o’ fire from one part o’ th’ lot so 
I had t’ bound th’ ears o’ corn off 
th’ side o’ th’ barn t’ get ’em inta th’ 
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winder.” Abner Holt shook his head 
sadly. 

After Messrs. Moseley, Griffin, and 
Holt had drunk a salute to the Golden 
Age, Roscoe Murgatroyd asked dif- 
fidently : 

“Mr. Moseley, did you ever raise 
one side of a wagon higher than the 
other and throw the ears of corn 
against it so they would drop into the 
wagon?” 

Obadiah gave the 
kindly look. 

“Yes, sonny, I’ve filled many a 
wagon that way,” he said. 

“Could you play a tune against the 
side boards with the corn you threw?” 
asked Roscoe. 

“Huh?” gasped the champion corn- 
husker. 

“My grandfather’s hired man 
could,”’ continued Roscoe. ‘He se- 
lected boards of different thickness 
and width and threw corn against 
them so fast and so accurately that he 
could drum out all of Sousa’s marches. 
He might have been very happy if he 
had not happened to hear an Edison 
Phonograph record of Handel’s Largo. 
It pleased him so much that he tried 
to play it on his bang board. But he 
never could, and after a year his mind 
cracked, and Grandfather had to 
send him to an asylum.” 

Ebenezer Griffin was the first to 
recover. 

“Hired men are queer critters,” he 
said. “I had one once that was as 
good and steady a worker as could be 
asked for, but the dern fool thought 
he was the prophet Amos. But you 
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take horses now. They're smarter 
any woman. 


than most men an’ 
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Thutty or so years ago I had a team 
of matched bays, a mare an’ a gelding, 
an’ a prettier pullin’, more willin’ 


team ye never see. But at th’ same 
time they knowed enough not t’ 
strain themselves. They'd test out a 
load, an’ if it was too much for ’em 
they wouldn’t budge a inch ‘til I 
lightened it. I allus was a pretty 
good judge of weight, an’ after bein’ 
with them bays for a few years I got 
so I could size up a load t’ th’ last 
ounce. But one time I made a 
mistake, an’ they put me right. 
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“It was when I was sleddin’ out 
cord wood on Pine Hill. One after- 
noon I put on a load that struck me as 
jest right, so I says: ‘Betsy! Bob!’ 
They settled inta th’ collar an’ 
tested that load; then they looked 
back at me an’ shook their heads. 
I was dum’founded. Either I was 
wrong or them bays was gettin’ lazy. 
I sized up that load th’ second time, 
an’ as far as I could see I'd put on th’ 
last ounce but not an ounce too much. 
So I spoke real sharp: ‘Betsy! Bob! 
Take it away!’ But all them bays 
done was look back at me mighty 
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reproachful. Then I recollected 
somethin’, an’ I went over an’ felt 
between two sticks o’ wood. An’ 


there was my leather mittens! I'd 
tossed ‘em on th’ load an’ they'd 
fallen down outa sight. Waal, I put 
them mittens on an’ sung out: 
‘Betsy! Bob! Take it home!’ 
They tested th’ load, an’ this time 
they nodded their heads an’ drawed 
her as pretty as ye please. Them 
mittens was th’ last four ounces that 
made that load too heavy, and them 
bays knowed it.” 

Mr. Jones handed the jug to 
Ebenezer Griffin and remarked: “How 
delightful it is to know our humble 
and yet far from dumb friends! 
However, we must be careful to give 
them the best that isin us; otherwise, 
their feelings are as grieviously hurt 
as were those of James G. Blaine, my 
Uncle Jared’s pet trout. As a tender 
fingerling James G. was caught in 
Little River and lowered gently into 
my uncle’s deep well. Very soon 
Uncle Jared became exceedingly fond 
of his pet, and as he waxed large and 
strong, James G. returned the af- 
fection. Every morning my uncle 
would toss down a cheery word and a 
bit of sausage, bacon, or pancake, 
and James G. would smack the water 
with his tail in grateful thanks. 
Friendly greetings were also ex- 
changed at noon and evening and as 
often as my uncle could spare a 
moment. 

“On one of my visits to the farm I 
realized that James G. was trying 
hard to communicate with his friends 
above. Taking pity on him, I taught 


him the Morse code; then I gave my 
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uncle the same lessons. Soon the 
two were talking happily together. It 
was touching to see and hear them of a 
summer evening; Uncle Jared sitting 
close to the well, tapping out his 
message with a hammer and a board; 
James G. deep in the well and hit- 
ting his tail on the water in an- 
swer. 

“The friendship of Uncle Jared and 
James G. Blaine lasted for a decade. 
Then one bright spring day when all 
Nature was popping with juice, a 
salesman for buggy whips visited the 
farm. Uncle Jared bought two new 
persuaders, and the drummer told 
the latest story while he and Uncle 
Jared lowered the level of a bottle of 
Old Overholt. After the vendor had 
left, my uncle, still chuckling, tacked 
over to the well, picked up his ham- 
mer and board and tapped out! 
‘Want t’ hear a good story, Jim?’ 
James G. whacked ‘Of course’ with 
his tail, and forthwith my uncle told 
the story. There was a moment 


of silence; then James G. Blaine 
pounded out his last message. ‘You 
evil-minded old man!’ he said. And 
from that day on he was silent.” 

Obadiah Moseley shuddered vio- 
lently 


and asked in a_ trembling 
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voice: “Did y’r uncle keep th’ trout 
long after that?”’ 

Mr. Jones shook his head. 

“No, he sent James G. to the fish 
pond of a High Church Episcopalian 
rector.” 


“Is he still alive?’”’ asked Roscoe, 


his face shining with interest. He is 
very fond of animals. 
“Yes,” said Mr. Jones. “I visited 


him a year ago, and he seemed quite 
happy; in fact, he waved his tail when 
I tapped out a modest quip about Low 
Church Bishops.” 

Obadiah Moseley took a pull at 
the jug; rummaged under a pile of 
empty fertilizer bags and brought out 
a large china object with a dainty 
crocheted cover which he carefully 
pulled off. On the sides of the 
household utensil were many names 
painted in delicate scroll. Then Mr. 
Moseley roused the victor, who was 
catching a cat nap. 

“Young feller,” he said, “I’m proud 
’n’ happy t’ tell ye that y’ve wrested 
the Horatio G. Griffin Liars’ Cup from 
th’ present holder, Roscoe Murga- 
troyd.” 

Mr. Jones took the useful article 
and stroked its smooth sides lovingly. 
“Good ol’ fish ... .”” he murmured. 
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vigorous effort of the Government and 
its nationals. It means disregard of causes 
of petty dissensions and the subordina- 
tion of personal ambition, comfort and 
profit; it means the exercise of the best 
that is in each one of us to qualify our 
Government, our great national workshop, 
our financial system, and, above all, our 
spiritual fortress to resist the great peril 
to everything that we cherish. We shall 
triumph!” 

Senator Austin is as Vermont as they 
come—was born at Highgate, went to 
Brigham Academy in Bakersfield, was 
graduated Ph.B. at U. of V. in 1899, 
studied law in his father’s firm at St. 
Albans. Among his interesting jobs have 
been: representative in China for the 
American International Corp.; attorney 
for his state in the famous Vt.-N. H. 
boundary line dispute; lecturer on military 
law at his University during the World 
Nothing Short of Perfection War; chairman of the Republican State 

ee Convention in 1908. He was elected to the 
will win the war, according to Warren R. senate in ’21, is assistant floor leader of the 
Austin, U. S. Senator from Vermont and Minority and serves on important com- 
member of the Committee on Military mittees. He is a member of the Congre- 
Affairs. Senator Austin says: 0 





gational Church; has two sons; and for a 
“This calls for united, unselfish and hobby raises good Vermont apples. 
om —_—_—_—_—_———t@»r — 
(Most Powerful Man: from page 14) 


His personal war effort is an all-out war effort. He has given up—his wife 
says—rest and relaxation for the duration. To find minutes, even if he loses 
sleep, he travels by air. He crossed the infested Atlantic in the Western 
Prince, was torpedoed, climbed into a lifeboat, was rescued, went on with his 
work. His oldest son, William Hastings, called, of course, Bill, only twenty 
years old, is in as dangerous a spot as there is in the world—on a cruiserwith 
the Royal Navy’s Asiatic Fleet. 

Howe married Alice Worcester of Waltham, the oldest of Mr. Joseph 
Worcester’s three daughters. ‘“‘Joe’’ Worcester, a famous engineer (his firm 
built the Harvard Stadium), gave young Clarence his first job, a summer job as 
draftsman. The Howes have four children in addition to the gallant young 
sailor. Elizabeth is studying science at McGill; John Worcester, Barbara and 
Mary Jeannette are in high school. The Howes’ home is in Rockcliffe Park, 
Ottawa, where most of the government heads and diplomats live. 











Yankee 


by Ann Draper Forrestt 


Wear it out! 

Make it do! Do without! 
Eatitup! Because in spite of modern days 
They are remembering older, frugal ways 
Taught by their mothers, and their mother’s 

mothers; 
Back to those times when fathers, sons and 
brothers 
Wrested the corn and oats from rocky 
fields; 
Pastured the cattle, parceled out their 
yields 
To byre and bin, to crib and mow and 
stack, 
Full cheese press, crock and firkin did 
not lack. 
“A well-filled buttery holds the winter 
back!” 


Eat it up! 


Wear it out! 
stray 

Back to that almost now-forgotten day 

When homespun was the garb: when flax 
must be 


Because their thoughts will 


Raised, retted, hackled, woven. For by 
law’s decree 
Each family must grow its share. "Twas 


counted fun 
When maids on Boston Common met, and 
spun. 
Wool in the fleece was carded, dipped and 
dyed. 
Blankets were woven on the looms; and 
bride 
And matron viewed their work with 


pride. 


Eat it up! 
Make it do! 


Make it do! 
true 
That waste was sinful; and because they 

knew 
That fashions change, but honest goods, 
well wrought, 
Would outlast modes. 
second thought 
To outward show. 
and just 
They made things do because they knew 
they must. 
They lived their lives a heavenly seat to 
win. 
A suit of black they could be buried in; 
(Not to have saved for that was counted 
sin!) 


Because they learned ’twas 


They gave no 


Foursquare and stern 


Do without! Because by sweat they 
learned 
A penny saved becomes a penny earned. 
Living was geared by elemental fact, 
And beauty seen in well accomplished act. 
“Neither a borrower nor a lender be,” 
Was taught to children at their mother’s 
knee. 
For man must toil—and face life unafraid— 
Must worship God—keep tithes and taxes 
paid. 
An ingrained maxim grew, without a doubt. 
Those cautious folk knew what they were 
about. 
“What can’t be paid for ’s better done 
without!” 


Wear it out! 
Do without! 


That’s Yankee. 
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On duty in the torpedo compartment 





Man on right is operating the hydrophone sound detector 


Training Uncle Sam’s Underwater 


Sailors 
by Martin Sheridan 


.\S of May 1, the United 
S| States Navy had approxi- 
.=| mately 115 submarines in 
S commission with 70 under 

construction. A new Navy 
appropriation for more than 100 






additional underseas craft will give us 
one of the largest fleets of subs. 
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Every man in the United States 
Submarine Service learns the ropes 
at the Submarine Training School in 
New London. The submarine branch 
alone anticipated the frenzied war 
building program, constructed new 
classroom buildings and dormitories 
three years ago. 
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Every six weeks a new group of 
enlisted men is graduated from the 
basic course. Men now in general 
service, who formerly served on the 
underwater craft, are being recalled 
to the pig-boats. The regular 24 
weeks’ basic course in theoretical and 
practical submarining for officers has 
been concentrated into 12 weeks’ in- 
tensive work. 

Following graduation, the enlisted 
men can sign up for special courses in 
Torpedoes, Compass, Radio and 
Sound, Electricity and Diesel engines 
—each covering six weeks’ work. 

For the records, a submarine, prop- 
erly operated, is safer than any other 
type of vessel. It has a stronger hull, 
more dependable compartment se- 
curity and means of saving lives, even 
if it sunk by accident, than any sur- 
face ship. By submerging to 75 feet 
or more, the pig-boat can enjoy 
immunity from the choppiest water 
and heaviest swell. 





Food 


All cooking is done by electricity. 
aboard a sub is conceded to be better 
than in any other branch of the Navy 





Inflating the Momsen Lung before mak- 
ing an escape in the training tower 
at New London 


I boarded a sub at New London at 
eight o’clock in the morning, just as 
the shore siren gave the signal for 
all the Navy ships to hoist their 
colors. 

A dark exhaust at the stern indi- 
cated that the Diesel engines were 
being warmed up. The quarter-mas- 
ter clamped on his earphones con- 
nected with a man on the electrical 
controls below. As soon as the 
youthful-looking master of the vessel 
strode briskly up the narrow gang- 
plank, the third officer reported, 
“Ready for getting under way, sir.” 

“Very well,”’ replied the skipper. 

Back on the bridge the quarter- 
master repeated, ‘Answer all bells,” 












The author on the bridge of the R-10 


to the man on the electrical controls. 

“Take in all lines. All back full. 
Left full rudder.” 

That’s all there was to it. The 
Diesels throbbed more noticeably. 
We cleared the dock, swung down the 
Thames river and nosed toward 
Long Island Sound and the diving 
areas. Already the 12 students had 
gone below to take their stations under 
the surveillance of the regular crew 
members. 

After passing under the railroad 
bridge the skipper called out, “Rig 
out the bow planes.’”’ These metal 
wings extend from the bow like the 
flippers of a seal, guide the vessel up- 
ward or downward when submerged, 
depending upon the angle at which 
they are set. The stern planes, 
which are non-retractible, help keep 
the ship on an even keel. 

I watched the first dive through 
the small ports in the conning tower. 
At first the craft settled slowly; then 
it moved forward, downward. Water 


covered the deck, licked against the 
ports a few moments later and turned 
gray-green after we passed the 30- 
foot mark. 
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Contrary to popular belief, there 
is no sensation in a submerging sub- 
marine. You can hear and see noth- 
ing. When a student makes an in- 
correct trim the ship might slant at an 
angle of from five to eight degrees, 
but this can be corrected in a jiffy. 

Students fired the torpedo tubes 
with shots of water, called water 
slugs. The sound was similar to that 
made by an inexperienced diver doing 
a belly-flop. As soon as the tube was 
fired, the inboard vents were opened 
to take on water so the bow wouldn't 
pop up after discharging a ton of 
TNT or water, as the case might be. 
Submarine service is limited en- 
tirely to volunteers from the general 
service. Because the United States’ 
subs are more complicated affairs than 
those of other nations, men of more 
than average intelligence and me- 
chanical ability are required to 
operate them. 

Before attending classes, officers 
and enlisted men alike must qualify 
in escape tank training at New 
London or in a similar tank at Pearl 
Harbor. The purpose of this train- 
ing is to instruct crews in the use of 
the Momsen lung, perhaps the most 
important safety device on a pig-boat. 
Every student must complete at least 
40 training dives from every station 
on one of the training submarines to 
qualify for transfer to regular sub- 
marine duty. 

The submarine branch is the only 
service of the armed forces of this 
country in which every officer is a 
college graduate. Perhaps 95 per 
cent of the officers are graduates of 




















No storm ever raged that could 
destroy a submarine in the open sea 


the Naval Academy. Most of them 
turn to the submarine because they 
can secure an early command. 


Whoever it is that makes the year begin 

bearded and old with icicles on its chin 

is blind or false. In soft and smoky days 

the tender year is born, in April haze, 

in long slow rains that sap and undermine 

the forts of frost and make the wild grape- 
vine 
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Another reason for the large num- 
ber of volunteers for pig-boat duty 
is the fact that more pay is offered. 
Officers receive 25 per cent more 
salary, while enlisted men are given 
anywhere from $5 to $30 a month 
extra, depending upon their rating 
and length of service. 

Quarters on the older subs are 
cramped, but there is an air of in- 
formality not found aboard a major 
naval unit. The food is_ better, 
costing at least one-third more per 
man per day. Electric percolators 
brew coffee continuously for the men. 

The modern sub is a surprisingly 
bright and comfortable place. Its 
white paintwork and _ brightwork 
shine. It has showers and wash- 
rooms, two-bunk staterooms for 
officers, refrigerating machinery and 
an evaporating plant to produce 
fresh drinking water. 

Both officers and men continue to 
study because they know that their 
lives depend upon their efficiency, 
just as America’s final defense well 
may depend on the efficiency of the 
submarine branch of the Navy. 


NEW YEAR 


ByjLovuis Sropparp 


a lovely ambush with its hidden scent. 

The hylas trill. The shadbush sets its tent 

of blossoms by the wood’s edge, small and 
white. 

Spring is a gypsy child come north by night, 

its violins the fiddleheads of ferns. 

The gray old lilacs bloom where it sojourns. 








































SWOPPIN’ IS HIS BUSINESS 


by Walter W. John 







GATES is no authority 
on reciprocal trade agree- 
ments, but when it comes 
to just plain swoppin’ he’s 
right at home. 

Joe Gates is not any one individual. 
He is a composite example of a group 
of individuals who are known as 
“traders” in rural communities. 
There’s a lot of them in New Eng- 
land but they are found mostly in that 
narrow strip of diversified farming 
territory that hovers between the 
Corn Belt and the Ozark Mountains. 
They are especially numerous in 
central Missouri and may be found in 
other areas that border the Corn 
Belt. 

Now barter is known as the simplest 
form of trade. It is neither an art 
nor a science. But the way that Joe 
Gates practices it, barter isn’t so 
simple. It involves considerable 
science, particularly psychology. 

Joe might be called the contact 
man in his community. When a 
neighbor wants to sell or trade a cow, 
a horse, or almost anything else, he 
gets in touch with Trader Joe. Joe 
doesn’t wait for calls to come in, how- 
ever. He is out working in the com- 
munity every day, much as a sales- 
man works a territory. 

On census reports, all Joe Gates 
are listed as farmers, and they are 
farmers, after a fashion. Fatming, 
though, is of secondary importance to 


them. They operate farms usually 
because they were raised on them. 
Then, too, a trader must have a place 
to pasture swoppin’ stock and to use 
the hundreds of odds and ends in 
livestock, farm tools, and household 
effects that he accumulates. 

The most used part of a trader’s 
farm is his barn lot. It is significantly 
referred to as the ‘‘used cow lot.” 
Joe prefers to trade in cows because 
they are nearly always in demand. 
He tries to keep a good supply of 
cows and other livestock on hand. If 
his supply runs low, he hustles out to 
pick up some more, even if he has to 
buy them outright. A trader can’t 
afford to be out of trading stock, he 
thinks. 

Though Joe doesn’t have much time 
to do farm work, he’s a valuable 
community man. First of all, his 
business reaches out into other com- 
munities and marketing centers to 
bring money into the home territory. 
He seldom is without considerable 
cash, and although not a financier he 
frequently advances money to help 
his fellows over rough spots. 

Secondly, Joe Gates contributes 
generously to the support and leader- 
ship of his community. He is a 
member of the school board, belongs 
to the farm organization, pays a 
goodly sum in taxes, and is a church 
supporter. He seldom attends church 
because Sunday to him is literally a 
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day of rest. It is about the only day, 
too, that he has a chance to look over 
his farm and his trading stock. 

Thirdly, Joe is an experienced 
stockman, expert at judging the value 
of an animal. Many of his neighbors 
go to him for advice on purchasing 
and marketing their livestock. His 
wide experience often saves them some 
money. 

Lastly, he helps to rid the com- 
munity of undesirable animals and 
keeps the better ones circulating so 
that they are used to best advantage. 
He is also a sort of ‘‘go-between” for 
the livestock raiser of the South and 
Southwest, for example, and the live- 
stock feeder of the Corn Belt. He 
knows them both and helps bring 
them together for business deals. 

Joe is an honest trader. He 
wouldn’t be such a welcome member 
of the community if he proved 
“shady” in his business. He is a 
hard worker and puts in long hours 
traveling about the community and 
handling a large number of trans- 
actions. 

A few years ago he traveled entirely 
by horseback. Now Joe owns a 
truck with which he can transport 
almost anything. He still travels by 
horseback much of the time, however, 
because that method is cheaper and 
easier over the rough country which 
he covers. He uses his truck to haul 
in his purchases or to exchange items 
of trade. 

Let’s follow Joe Gates for one day 
to get an idea of what he does. 

He is up at 5 o'clock this morning 
and saddles his horse while the boys 
are doing the milking, before break- 
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fast. The boys never know from one 
day to the next how many cows they 
have to milk. The ‘used cow lot” 
seldom holds the same animals two 
days in succession. 

After breakfast Joe takes a last 
look at his swoppin’ stock and sets 
out for the day. His family never 
expects a schedule of where he is 
going because he never knows. This 
morning he leaves with the statement, 
“I’m going over to see if I can talk 
Jeff Thomas out of that roan filly.” 

Jeff is just getting ready to go to 
the field as Joe pulls up at the barn. 
“Howdy, Jeff,” he calls. ‘Have you 
decided to accept my price on that 
roan filly yet?’’ (Apparently he has 
talked trade on the filly before and 


way vee eh (C* 





wants her badly or he wouldn’t ask 
about her point blank.) 

“Joe, you know darned good and 
well that filly is worth more than 
that,” is Jeff’s reply. 

“IT don’t know it, either. Besides, 
you don’t need her at all, and she will 
eat a lot of corn and hay this winter. 
There’s a hundred spot cash waiting 
for you if you want to let her go now,” 
Joe tells him. 

The conversation gets off on pros- 
pects for the corn crop and other sub- 
jects for an hour or so, but little more 
is said about the roan filly. The 
difference between Joe’s offer and 
Jeff’s price of $125 is too great to 
whittle down without further en- 
couragement. 

Joe’s next stop is at Arnold Baker’s 
farm. He has heard that Arnold has 
some yearling steers to sell, and he 
knows a buyer who is wanting some 
to feed. Joe finds Arnold busy lay- 
ing-by corn and immediately asks him 
about the steers. They go right over 
to the pasture to see them. The 
yearlings look pretty thin, but Joe 
figures they will feed out well. 

“What’s your price on them, 
Arnold?” Joe asks. 

“Well, sir, I’ve been asking $35 a 
head for them, but, if you'll give me 
$200 for the six, they’re yours,” 
Arnold offers. “I need the money 
pretty bad.” 

Joe doesn’t hesitate long. He 
knows he can come out on them, and 
he is glad to help a good neighbor, so 
he agrees to pay cash for the steers 
and pick them up tomorrow. 

There is time for only one more 
visit before the sale starts over on 
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the Hickston place. Joe Gates is one 
man who makes it a practice to be at 
all auction sales in the community. 
He decides to go by Bill Benson’s 
to see if he can hit up a trade there. 
Bill is somewhat of a trader himself 
and he usually has something to 
deal on. 

When these two men get together, 
all “tricks of the trade” are invoked. 
Bill starts business by offering to sell 
some sheep, and Joe talks sheep with 
him because he wants cows. They 
discuss almost everything else until 
Joe speaks of leaving to go to the sale. 
Finally, Bill asks Joe to make him an 
offer on two of the “‘best milk cows in 
the county.”’ 

Joe casually remarks, “I have a 
powerful good work horse I'll trade 
for them.” 

“You don’t want to trade. You're 
trying to commit robbery,” Bill 
argues. 

The verbal sparring continues for 
some time with each trader giving 
only a “half-inch” at a time. They 
whittle the difference down to $12 
and then split it to conclude the deal, 
with Gates paying the “boot.” 

Joe arrives at the Hickston place 
just in time to eat a sandwich and a 
cup of coffee before the auctioneer 
calls the crowd together. Joe isn’t 
there so much to buy as he is to see 
who is bidding on what. He does 
some bidding, of course, and at the 
end of the sale has a box of junk 
harness and a sow with a litter of 
five pigs. 

His principal accomplishment at 
the sale, though, is to discover young 
Jim Downing trying to buy a young 
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mare. Jim drops out of the bidding 
when it goes past $125. That is a 
signal to Joe Gates to get around and 
see Jim Downing. 

“Jim, you lookin’ for a_ brood 
mare?’ Joe asks as he walks up to 
young Downing. 

“Yes,I am, Joe. I’m trying to find 
a match for a young mare that I 
raised. This mare that just sold 
wasn’t the color I want, but she was a 
good match otherwise,’ Jim adds. 

“What do you need, a bay?” 

“No, my mare isaroan, Joe. ...a 
dark roan.” 

“Will you pay what you bid for 
this one just now?” Joe questions. 

“T sure will if she’s what I want.” 

“Then you and I can close a deal 
right now,” Joe replies. “I can get 
you a 2-year-old roan filly that’s 
clean of blemishes, stands 15 hands 
high, and is broke to harness and 
saddle.” 

“For $125?” 

“Yes, for $125.” 

“Bring her over. I'll take your 
word that she’s good,” Jim says. 

Joe has only one more job to com- 
plete the day’s work. It is to buy 
the roan filly from Jeff Thomas—at 
something less than $125. After the 
sale, Joe goes directly to see Jeff 
Thomas. 

Jeff is just coming in from the field 
as Joe meets him with, “You must 
know by now, Jeff, that I really want 
that roan filly. I can’t afford to 
handle the deal, though, unless I can 
make a little something out of it. 


What is your lowest price?” 

“By golly, Joe, I don’t want to give 
that mare away. To somebody she’s 
worth all I ask. You know that,” 
Jeff counters. “But I'll tell you what 
I'll do. Give me $120, and we'll 
trade.” 

“There’s still too much difference 
between us,” Joe returns. “I'll make 
you one last offer; take it or leave it. 
I'll split the difference with you at 
$110.” 

“Doggone you, Joe. I'll bet you 
have her sold at $125. But I can’t 
afford to take time to hunt up a 
buyer, and you make a living doing 
that for us; so take her,” Jeff con- 
cludes. 

As he jogs along toward home in 
the darkness Joe is satisfied with the 
day’s transactions. 

He has two more cows to trade on; 
the litter of pigs will supply his meat 
for the next year; he will have one 
less horse to feed through the winter; 
and he has six nice steers for the 
cattle feeder. He is particularly proud 
of closing the deal for the roan filly. 
He can deliver her and still realize 
more than 10 per cent profit, which 
isn’t bad, he thinks. 

Besides, he has helped tie buyer 
and seller together to the satisfaction 
of both. He has served the same 
purpose as a feed merchant, a grocer, 
a life insurance salesman, an auto- 
mobile dealer, or any other retailer. 
Some may class Joe Gates as a 
“middle man”, but swoppin’ is his 
business, and he loves it. 








A Boy Florist 


About a mile from the town of Rich- 
mond, Maine, on the Richmond Corner 
road, is an up-to-date greenhouse, owned 
and operated by Philip Densmore, a farm 
boy. 


A few years ago young Densmore became 


interested in the florist business. He 
procured every book on the subject 
possible, and assimilated the contents 
greedily. Then, with very little capital 


but an unlimited determination to succeed, 
he utilized a small building, which was 100 
feet in from the road, for his first hothouse. 
The roof was covered with ordinary window 
glass. Each day and well into the night, 
with what aid his busy parents could spare, 
seeds were planted and slips set out. 

Then, some months later, a friendly 
business man told the boy that his green- 
house should be nearer the road to catch 
the eye of strangers. Philip agreed. 

So two years ago, he began construction 
on his present building, which is 26 by 
100 feet. The glass in the roof is from the 
windshields of old automobiles, purchased 
from auto junk-yard dealers in the nearby 
cities, and thick enough to withstand any 
ordinary hail storm. 


SPORTOCASINS 


single piece of soft, smooth leather 
completely cradles your foot to 
give golfing comfort you've never be- 
fore known — 


when you wear BASS 
SPORTOCASINS. Acquire a sure-footed 
stance and head for the lower scores 
...wear BASS SPORTOCASINS from now 
on! Handsome models with replace- 
able spikes for men and women. 
FREE! Write for your copy of booklet 
: - 
| showing various styles of Bass 
| Sportocasins and Bass W EEJUNS, the perfect 
golf and after-golf combination. Other fine 


Bass Outdoor Footwear included, too. G. H. 
Bass & Co., 256 Main Street, Wilton, Maine. 


BASS SPORTOCASINS 


MOCCASINS, SKI BOOTS AND OTHER FINE OUTDOOR FOOTWEAR 


HOTEL GREEN 


DANBURY, CONNECTICUT 
s 
Good Beds, Clean Rooms, Quality 





Food Served at all Hours from 
6 a. m. until midnight 
o 





ON U. S. ROUTES 6, 7 and 202 
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To Dig a Well 
When rock-ribbed New Englanders stray 
to distant parts, they usually bring back 


some right interesting reports. Raymond 
Bourdon of Providence, Rhode Island, 
cites the example of his uncle, Silas Winant, 
who returned last summer from a vacation 
on the inverted V cow nursery near 
Saladas, Wyoming. 

“Them Westerners,” Silas claims, draw- 
ing out his long chin between thumb and 


forefinger of his right hand and _ half 


imitating a modern cow town porch-sitter, 





‘*He made them a considerably better 


offer than the Pullman Company”’ 


“do have some mighty knotty and can- 
tankerous problems. 

“For example, the question of Mike 
Donavan’s drinking water well came up 
while I was out there. Mike and his 
neighbors had just completed hand digging 
a well when I arrived. It was Jim Hol- 
lander, the postmaster in Saladas, who 


told me about it first in between times of 


us sitting in front of the P. O. talking with 
old man Kennedy. 


“*Mike’s well is down a hundred and two 
feet,’ Hollander said. 


‘Understand he’s 


























got no sign of water yet and has quit 
digging.’ 

“*Trouble likely is,’ Kennedy suggested, 
‘he’s got the opening at the wrong end of 
the well, likely up at the top. Down at 
the bottom, where there should be a hole 
for the water to come in, he’s likely got 
nothing but dirt.’ ” 

According to Bourdon, Silas looked from 
one to the other and saw how serious set 
their faces were, so he spoke up, “What he 
should do is turn the well upside down; 
that'd give him a hole at the bottom where 
water could come in.” 

“No, it wouldn’t do,” Hollander in- 
sisted. “Then he’d have solid dirt on top 
and how’d he get the water out?” 

Kennedy wiped his hand along his over- 
alls. “You boys ain’t got it figured right,” 
he claimed. “You got to remember a well 
is nothing more nor less than a hole in the 
ground. If Mike turned it upside down 
he’d have a hole sticking up in the air for a 
hundred and two feet. How could you get 
any water into a thing like that?” 

Silas was silent half a minute. “You're 
just considering the matter from one point 
of view,” he suggested. “If Mike took 
hold of his well at the bottom instead of at 
the top and turned it upside down, then 
he’d have a hole down two hundred and 
four feet. He’d likely get plenty of water 
at that depth.” 

“Yeah,” Hollander conceded, “but then 
he’d have a hundred and two feet of dirt 
above the top of his well and he’d have to 
dig through that to get the water out.” 

“The thing to do,” Kennedy cut in, 
“is to take hold of the well in the middle 
and turn it so there'll be a hole at the 
bottom ... but I guess that brings us 


back where we started and we still ain’t 
got any water.” 

Silas says they never did get the thing 
straightened out—and Mike’s well was 
dry when he left. 


Vernon A. Twice 
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A typical scene in the 
lovely 


Southern New Hampshire 


Placid waters, rugged mountainsides, 
trees waving in the cool breezes and 
greensward grace this peaceful region 
set in the heart of New England. All 
types of recreation are centered here. 
Healthful climate, congenial neighbors 
and convenience to major centers com- 
bine to make present visitors future 
residents. 

i Friendly inns, 
boarding houses, 
summer cottages 
country homes and 
farms. Our attrac- 
tive illustrated 
booklet sent free on 
request. Also de- 
tailed information 
on transportation 
facilities. 

Address, Philip M. Darling 


Executive Secretary 


P. O. Box 61 
eee | N. H. 
Tel. 479 




















Cape Cod Anecdote 
When Henry David Thoreau 


memorable walking tour down 


made his 
the lower 
Cape in 1849, he marvelled at the great 
quantities of cod spread out to dry at 


Provincetown. 
and wrote: 

“The cod in this fish-house, just out of 
the pickle, lay packed several feet deep, 
and three or four men stood on them in 
cowhide boots, pitching them on to the 
barrows with an instrument which had a 
single iron point. One young man, who 
chewed tobacco, spat on the fish repeatedly. 
Well, sir, thought I, when that older man 
sees you he will speak to you. But 
presently I saw the older man do the same 
thing. It reminded me of the figs of 
Smyrna. ‘How long does it take to cure 
these fish?’ I asked. 

“*Two good drying days, sir,’ was the 
answer. 

“I walked across the street again into the 
hotel to breakfast, and mine host inquired 
if I would take ‘hashed fish or beans.’ I 
took beans, though they never were a 
favorite dish of mine.” 

VINEYARD GAZETTE 


He visited one fish-house, 
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Yankee Characters 


Unmoved by the war and not 
worried by taxes, the draft or in- 
vasion—these back mountain men 
represent a type of independent 
Yankees that is fast disappearing. 


Working their own farms, fishing 
and hunting whenever they can 
steal the time from their chores, 
they refuse to be stampeded into 


hysteria . . . or anything else. 


Guy Kidder, in center, is a crack 
shot of the old school. 
made on a back road above Cole- 


brook, N. H. 


Photo was 


Blackington photo 


Some Good Anyhow 


William Baggs, known all through the 
New England town in which he lived as 
“Bill” Baggs, was a mighty good farmer 
but had his own ideas and his own pe- 
culiarities. 

Bill was working one day in his potato 
patch shortly after the arrival of the potato 
bug pest. A man who wanted to talk with 
him about a farm matter visited him there. 
He found him industriously brushing off 
the potato slugs with a broom. 

“Why, Mr. Baggs!” he exclaimed; 
“those slugs will get back on the potato 
plants again in an hour, anyway.” 

“I s’pose so,” answered Mr. Baggs, 
“but, anyway, this'll get their eyes full of 
dirt.” 


Applied Science 


A small boy who had heard his parents 
talk about first aid courses looked thought- 
fully at his young aunt who, after an 
accident, collapsed on the living room floor. 
Then he scuttled upstairs and came back 
with the first-aid handbook. “Annie!” 
he said to his prostrate relative, “read what 
to do for yourself!” 








Worth It? 


In the early days of the agricultural 
extension service their endeavors to 
educate the farmer were not always 
received with enthusiasm. One agent 
visited a farmer and urged him to 
feed his pigs more carbohydrates so 
that the animals would fatten faster. 
The farmer pushed his hat to the 
back of his head, put his hands on 
his hips and retorted, “Well, per- 
fesser, jest how much do you figger a 
hawg’s time’s wuth?” 


M. P. H. 





@ Tus year —relax and make the 
most of vacation. Fast trains, planes 
and buses make Maine close at hand. 
And as soon as you hit the Pine 
Tree State — you're in the midst of 
vacation land. 
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Divorces Were Few 


and far between 150 years ago, but 
authentic stories of that day indicate 
that “sweetness and light” was not 
the invariable rule in domestic rela- 
tions. For example: 

There was Seth who said he would 
like to divide his house with his 
quarrelsome wife. ‘‘I’d keep the inside 
for m’self and give her the outside”’ 

And finally there was Payson, “I’ve 
had bad luck with my wives. One 
left me and the other one didn’t.” 


M. P. H. 


There’s rugged, rocky coast-line. 
There are wide, sandy ocean beaches 
with gentle surf, deep pine-scented 
woods, and towering mountains. 
Sparkling lakes and shaded streams. 
Just take your pick. Refresh your 
body and spirit for active days ahead. 


Maine packs the warm days full 
of hiking, camping, riding, playing 
tennis and golf. Swim, sail and fish 
in salt water or fresh. And then the 
cool nights bring glorious rest. Fa- 
mous hotels and comfortable tourist 
homes make you welcome. Maine 
food is justly famous. rs 
Plan a Maine vaca- 
tien. Write for the 
free picture-book 
that will give you 
full details. 











MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
Tourist Service, 623 St. John St., Portland, Maine 


Please send me the new, illustrated Official Maine 
Vacation Guide for 1942. 
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Is there any better month in the year to 
indulge a healthy appetite than June? 
It’s the month of roses, yes, but the month 
of good things to eat, too. Strawberry 
shortcake, drowned in yellow cream, 
glazed strawberry tarts, fresh strawberry 
chiffon pie garnished with halved, fat, 
ripe berries and swirls of whipped cream. 
We have a recipe for you that uses only 
half a cup of honey so you don’t have to 
give up that delectable treat to save 
sugar. 

Lobster is lower and you know you’ve 
been longing for lobster salad or toasted 
lobster salad sandwiches. There’s spring 
lamb to serve with melted currant jelly 
and mint sauce, new peas and new po- 
tatoes in parsley butter. Broiled salmon 
steaks served with plenty of lemon and 
parsley butter, whipped potatoes, new 
asparagus and hot rolls are another 
superb dinner for a June night. 

Fresh pineapple, orange sections and 
strawberries are our idea of a salad com- 
bination and alongside there should be 
balls of cream cheese rolled in chopped 
ruts and sprigs of fresh mint for garnish. 
Fresh mint, orange and pineapple make a 
fruit cup which starts or ends a meal 
perfectly, especially if a scoop of lime, 
orange or lemon ice is added. 


YOUR JUNE RECIPES 


Another night you'll want pink slices 
of cold ham or ox tongue served with a 
golden cheese souffle and new asparagus 
on toast. Still another night scallopine of 
veal or veal with curry sauce and buttered 
noodles sprinkled thick with grated cheese 
and garden spinach. 

Another night boiled beef tongue served 
hot with horseradish cream sauce, boiled 
new potatoes and beet greens and wind that 
meal up with strawberry and pineapple 
shortcake. 

Southern chicken hash goes well with the 
asparagus we’re all enjoying right now or 
with green peas or waxed beans. Spiced 
pickled peaches or spiced pineapple wedges 
set off that combination and there should 
be hot biscuit. 


Baked Veal with Cream 


1% pounds veal cut- | 

let, cut in inch cubes 
2 tablespoons flour 
Salt and pepper 


1 onion, sliced 
2 tablespoons butter 
| 34 cup light cream 


Dredge veal with mixture of flour, salt 
and pepper. Saute onion in _ butter; 
remove onion and brown meat. Pour 
cream over meat; cover and bake in a 
moderate oven (350 degrees F.) about 14 
hours. Serve with gravy. Yield: 6 por- 


tions. 


























Cheese Souffle 


1% cup butter lg teaspoon salt 
% cup flour Paprika to taste 
I cup warm milk I teaspoon onion juice 
% cup American 3 egg whites, stiffly 
cheese, cut fine beaten 
3 egg yolks 
Melt butter, add flour and mix well. 
Add warm milk and cheese, stirring until 
thick. Add the yolks of egg beaten, salt, 
paprika and onion juice and fold in care- 
fully the stiffly beaten egg whites. Turn 
into a greased baking dish and set in a pan 
of warm water and bake in a 400 degrees 
F. oven until firm and serve at once. 


St. Clair’s Glazed Strawberry Tarts 

Make the pastry shells and bake. Let 
cool, then fill with a custard; top with 
strawberries which have been washed and 
hulled, placing them so the pointed ends are 
uppermost. Then cover with apricot 
glaze made by forcing the contents of a 
No. 2 can of apricots through a fine sieve 
and mixing with 4% cup sugar and 4 cup 
corn syrup. Bring whole mixture toa boil 
in an enameled utensil, let it simmer for 
five minutes or until translucent. Brush 
while hot over the strawberries. 


Strawberry Chiffon Pie 


1% cups strawberries | 1 tablespoon lemon 


34 cup sugar or 4 cup juice 

honey | 2 egg whites 
1 tablespoon gelatin One-eighth teaspoon 
% cup cold water salt 


% cup boiling water 

Wash, hull, and slice berries, cover with 
sugar, and let stand % hour. Sprinkle 
gelatin over cold water, let stand 5 minutes, 
add boiling water and lemon juice, stir, and 
strain over berries. Stir well and chill 
until mixture begins to thicken. Fold in 
egg whites and salt, beaten until stiff but 
not dry. If desired, fold in 4% cup heavy 
cream, beaten until stiff. Pour into baked 
pie shell. Garnish with whipped cream 
and a few perfect berries. Makes 1 
g-inch pie. 


— 
dee 





Get this book 
on CANNING 


Follow up-to-date instruc- 
tions as contained in our 
popular volume, “The Home 
Canners’ Textbook.” Com- 
plete. Reliable. Gives tested 
} recipes for canning fruits, 
green vegetables, soups, 
fm sauces, jellies, preserves, 

pickles, etc. Accurate time 
t tables for processing water 
bath and pressure cooker. Ap- 
petizing ways to serve home 
canned foods. 64 pages. 
Only 10c. With free supply 
of 12 dozen canning labels, 
gummed, and printed with 
names of vegetables, fruits, 
etc., that you usually put up, 
with some left blank for you 
to fill in your special deli- 
cacies. Send today. 


Important. Tf, because of govern- 
ment rubber restrictions, your 
dealer no longer has a stock of 
Good Luck 7“ Rubbers, buy our 
wartime Bull Dog brand, know- 
ing it is the best substitute obtain- 
able. Owing to conditions under 
which we are operating, we re- 
gret we cannot accept direct 
orders this season. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE 
& RUBBER COMPANY 
64 Hampshire Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 


GOOD LUCK: 
Jar Rubbers 
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The Man Who Declined 
to Be Edison 


by Cyrus B. Dingman 


When Bill died, New England lost its No. 1 industrial ‘‘trouble-shooter.”’ 
His mechanical ideas were decades ahead of the engineering world. 


HE superintendent of a 
giant New England indus- 
trial plant was in trouble. 
Big trouble. This swift, 

war-dictated shift from ice cream 
scoops to incendiary bomb parts had 
him buffaloed. 

A half dozen of the plant’s most 
vital machines were down. Not a 
machinist in the place could get them 
to move. Three red-eyed vice presi- 
dents were out in the shop carrying on 
a painful filibuster with two stone- 
faced army captains who periodically 
dodged into their glass enclosed office 
to make long distance telephone calls. 

“Damn it,” muttered the super- 
intendent. “If only we had the 
power to bring that ornery Bill 
Barber back to life, we’d have this 
place booming in an hour. The old 
devil probably would rob us, but it 
would be worth it.” 

The plant eventually had its ma- 
chines humming as have all of New 
England’s war converted industries 
and those of the rest of the nation. 
But many a New England factory 
superintendent these days has yearned 
for Bill Barber. 

Some folks called Bill Barber, the 
colorful North Adams, Mass., machin- 
ist-woodshed inventor, a crackpot. 
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Others—chiefly those New England 
mill owners who until Bill died two 
years ago depended solely upon him 
to solve their industrial problems— 
called him a_ mechanical-electrical 
genius of the highest order. 

Whatever they called him, he was 
a New England phenomenon. 

Bill was a genuine Yankee. He 
was born not far from North Adams, 
at Pownal, Vermont. In his teens 
Bill displayed such definite mechani- 
cal talent that he took his place be- 
side his father in the latter’s machine 
shop. He immediately began earn- 
ing large sums of money, for a boy, 
as he completed difficult repair jobs, 
some at the large nearby mills. Yet 
even in those teen days, Bill displayed 
that unpredictable nature which in 
years to come he was to expend 
gleefully upon industrial magnates 
who scorned his dirty overalls, or 
upon highly trained engineers who 
sought his advice without a proper 
spirit of humility. 

Bill and his father labored at two 
separate benches in the Pownal shop. 
The father had a habit of borrowing 
Bill’s oilcan. He had borrowed it a 
half dozen times one day and had not 
returned it to Bill’s bench. Finally 
in exasperation Bill strode over to 
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his father’s bench and retrieved the 
can. Then he took up a sledge 


hammer and smashed the oilcan in 
front of his father’s eyes. 

“Now I guess that will teach you 
borrow my 


not to 
sputtered. 


oilcan,”” he 





As the years rolled by Bill branched 
out for himself. He set up his ma- 
chine shop in Pearl Street, North 
Adams. It always was packed with 
the crackerbarrel gentry. Yet Bill 
was a martinet. The hangers-on 
kept their distance. If they picked 
up a tool they found it to be charged 
with electricity. If they came in 
Bill’s path, some infernal device came 
swooping down from the ceiling to 
pinion its victim to the rafters. The 
Barber machine shop was the best 
show in town. 

But with all this Bill was almost 
doomed to anonymity on this earth. 

He was saved by the Berkshire Hills 
volume of the American Guide Series. 
It summed him up as “an unusual 
type in the modern world.” 

But Bill made other scratches on 
the earth’s surface. One prim New 
England historical journal devoted 
quite a space to his last year. Bill's 
ingenious brain alsc was known to the 
U. S. Patent Office. He obtained 
many patents during the 52-year span 
of his lifetime. He was often the 
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subject of a “write-up” in the news- 
papers from Boston to the western 
end of Massachusetts. Once the 
Reader's Digest devoted a page to 
Bill’s whimsy. 

His capers to humble importunate 
Babbitts who came to him with 
grave industrial problems attracted 
attention. Once a mill in a nearby 
Connecticut town was forced to shut 
down because of the failure of a vital 
machine. The best efforts of the 
plant’s engineers to repair the ma- 
chine were unsuccessful. Finally Bill 
Barber was imported from North 
Adams. The lanky, acquiline-fea- 
tured Yankee finally shuffled into the 
plant. He had been there before. 
And the last time he had been called, 
the plant superintendent had censured 
him for smoking his pipe. This time 
Bill did not rush in getting to work. 
He seemed to be more interested in 
lighting his pipe than he was in 
prescribing treatment for the machine. 
Of course Bill knew full well that he 
was standing directly in front of a 
huge plant sign which commanded, 
“Positively No Smoking.” But no 
one mentioned the smoking violation 
this time. 

It took Bill but ten minutes to 
locate the trouble and to have the 
wheels turning. 

The superintendent directed Bill 
to write out his bill. 


Machinist Barber did, as follows: 


One gadget...........$0.60 
IR ins. inee a.cad oa Gee , Sa 
a re Te ..23.15 


$25.00 
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A similar hereto unrecorded in- 
cident involved the president of a 
New England bank. Bill was sum- 
moned to open the bank’s vault. It 
was a simple matter for Bill. The 
president was pleased and smilingly 
directed the machinist to present his 
bill. 


Machinist Barber rendered it: 


oe Se $2. 
For knowing how....... 50. 
$52. 


But the banker balked at the fee. 
He told Bill in no uncertain terms 
that he would not pay it. Bill calmly 
walked over to the vault and locked 
it up again. Finally the bank execu- 
tive relented, however, and paid 
Bill’s price. 

So in time Bill Barber became New 
England’s best known and most 
highly paid industrial trouble-shooter. 
The mill owners depended upon him 
when they were stuck. That made 
Bill a specialist. So Bill charged 
specialists’ rates. 

There were definitely two sides to 
Bill’s nature. The tender side he 
reserved for his wife, neighborhood 
youngsters who depended upon him 
for their movie money, highly trained 
engineers who approached him 
humbly and poor critters with broken 
down $2 radios. The rough side he 
exposed freely upon the importunate 
business men who tried to hurry him. 

Bill’s penchant for cooling off people 
and for charging all that the traffic 
would bear, was an everyday working 


expression of his supreme philosophy 
of life. 

“You live only just so long, so why 
not do as you please while you are on 
this earth?’”’ he would challenge his 
shop disciples to refute. 

One day a quiet man entered Bill’s 
shop. He stated that he wished to 
buy a small magneto part. Bill dug 
the part out of a drawer and handed 
it to the polite stranger. The man 
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appealed to Bill. Yet just to keep 
the Barber record straight, the ma- 
chinist charged him $10. 

A week later the man returned. In 
the meantime Bill’s curiosity or the 
squirming of his conscience had gotten 
the better of him and he had learned 
that his visitor of the previous week 
had been Brainerd Mears, professor 
of chemistry at Williams College. 
This time Dr. Mears, Phi Beta Kappa, 
A. A. A. S. fellow, and contributor to 
chemical journals, brought a major 
magneto problem. 








Bill labored several hours over Dr. 
Mears’ magneto problem. When the 
professor asked the price, Bill an- 
nounced amid a salty flood of cuss 
words: 

“That'll be nothing. I burned you 
the first time you came—to see if you 
were any good. But you took your 
medicine without a complaint. So 
there’s no charge.” 

It wasn’t long before Bill was being 
summoned up to Williams College, 
but five miles away, to handle most 
of the school’s expert mechanical 
work. Bill constructed a set of 
automatic curtain closers for the 
physics laboratory at Williams that 
pleased Professor Mears. The profes- 
sor had some copper blocks to turn 
and tool. He took them to the 
specialist. Bill, who lived for just 
such knotty problems as this, com- 
pleted the work in a day or two. 

“Here’s your blocks,” Bill an- 
nounced with a grunt as he appeared 
in the door of the professor’s office in 
the Williams chemical laboratory 
building. “It had me bothered for 
awhile, but then I hit on the idea of 
using milk as a lubricant.” 

Professor Mears admitted that he 
had never heard of using milk as a 
lubricant. 

So for the next thirty years Bill 
Barber and Professor Mears were 
intimate friends. When in Williams- 
town Bill often dropped into the profes- 
sor’s office to borrow technical books 
or engineering tools. 

Bill told his wife one day that 
Professor Mears was his best friend. 

And Professor Mears fell in the 
habit of remarking to his chemistry 
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students that in North Adams there 
was a machinist who might have been 
another Thomas Alva Edison had he 
attended engineering school or sub- 
mitted to the training of a large in- 
dustrial laboratory. 

Bill spent as little time as possible 
over the commonplace chores. Take 
the time the plumbing wore out in his 
cellar. Bill knew more about every- 
day plumbing than a dozen ordinary 
craftsmen. Yet he was too busy in 
his shop to repair the plumbing in his 
house. It was a compulsion which 
violated that primary philosophy of 
life. Instead Bill called in a North 
Adams plumber. 

This time Bill was absorbed in his 
Chinese printing press. A North 
Adams Chinese who had carefully 
saved his money during the lifetime 
of washing, ironing and matching 
laundry tickets for customers, had an 
idea. He went to Bill. Bill was in- 
terested. The Chinese said that he 
was weary of tediously scratching 
hieroglyphicson laundry tickets. Why 
couldn’t a machine be invented to 
print these slips, he wondered. Then 
the Chinese could take the machine to 
New York to make an easy living 
printing laundry slips for thousands 
of other Chinese laundrymen. The 
idea intrigued Bill. So for the next 
three years, between other idea flashes 
and as few routine repair jobs as 
possible, Bill worked on his Chinese 
printing press. It was an expensive 
thing. First Bill constructed a 
gigantic wheel with two hundred-odd 
Chinese steel characters attached to 
it. Through the use of a photo- 
electric cell, the machine copied the 
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hieroglyphics on paper. The Chinese 
invested nearly $500 in the invention. 
Then just as Bill had the ingenious 
press about completed, the Chinese 
died. So New York’s Chinatown 
never got its printing press. 

But Bill turned to other ideas. 
And there were many. Bill’s house, 
his shop, were filled with practical, 
economical, labor-saving devices that 
had blossomed from his ideas. 

“Why do you have those fire- 
crackers hanging in the cellar, Bill?’’ 
a friend asked. 

“That’s my _ sprinkler system. 
People are damn fools to install ex- 
pensive sprinkler systems when fire- 
crackers would do just as well. If I 
have a fire, the crackers will explode 
and I'll know about it. It’s cheaper.” 

In nearby Williamstown, Colonel 
E. Parmalee Prentice, wealthy experi- 
mental farmer and son-in-law of the 
late John D. Rockefeller, Sr., operates 
Mount Hope Farm. The Colonel’s 
No. 1 farmer is Nelson Roberts, 
familiarly known as the ‘‘Will Rogers 
of the Berkshires.” 

“Bill, when he got through swear- 
ing, would do anything for me,” 
Roberts prides himself. ‘He often 
told me to go to hell, but he never 
bought my ticket so I never went.” 

Roberts’ favorite yarn of Bill is the 
incident of 1911. He recalls that 
Bill had a Ford that year. One 
Sunday Roberts came upon the ma- 
chinist stuck in his car along the 
Lanesboro road near North Adams. 
Some unimportant wheel on Bill’s 
car had broken. Rather than admit 


defeat and be towed ignominiously 
back home, Bill waved Roberts on. 


Bill then pulled a board off the road- 
side fence and started to whittle. It 
took two hours to complete the job, 
but he whittled a wooden wheel to 
take the place of the metal one. He 
fitted it into place and drove trium- 
phantly back home. 

The high cost of electrical power 
was one of Bill’s pet hates. So he 
rigged up his own electrical plant to 
provide power for the machine in his 
shop. He used an English diesel 
motor. He utilized used crankcase 
oil for the fuel. He heated the shop 
with the exhaust from the engine. 

A pompous stranger came to Bill 
one afternoon. His car was stuck on 
the Mohawk Trail. He had called in 
two other garage men and neither had 
been able to get the cartorun. They 
had suggested that, as the last resort, 
he go to Bill. 

As Bill started out of his shop with 
his kit of tools, the stranger drew the 
machinist up short with: 

“Hey, you aren’t going to fix my 
car in those dirty overalls, are you? 
It’s a new car and you'll soil the up- 
holstery.”’ 

“No,” replied Bill. 

Then before ascending the trail 
with his customer, Bill drove to the 
most exclusive men’s clothing shop 
in North Adams. He came out of 
the store with a new $45 suit of 
clothes. He wore it without the pro- 
tection of overalls while repairing the 
man’s car. But when the man paid 
the machinist he found the $45 cost of 
the suit added to his bill. 

In the pioneer days of the carbon 
lamp lighted auto, Bill rigged up a 
small gasoline motor on the running 
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board of his Franklin. It provided 
the lights and starting power for his 


car. Also in the same dust and 
goggle era, other motorists were 
sweating over tire irons. But Bill 


Barber, the Pearl Street tinker, was 
removing tires from his car by the use 
of a novel tire-spreader that he had 
invented. Also he was taking colored 
photos with his camera when he and 
Mrs. Barber drove to Lake Cossyuna 
for a Sunday outing. He was getting 
$200 apiece for building more efficient 
radios than the retail stores offered 
back in the crystal set day. 

In chronicling Bill’s death on March 
15, 1940, the North Adams Transcript 
said of his “porcupine _ boiler,” 
patented in 1935: 

“. . . This was distinguished from 
the common type of boilers by the 
great number of small tubes extend- 


ing out from the sides of the boiler 
proper to quickly catch the heat in 
circulation around the thus 
increasing the efficiency of the plant. 
He obtained patents on this boiler 
and made several important installa- 
tions in this area. He had several 
offers of backing from individuals and 
concerns that wanted to promote and 
sell these on a big scale but he refused 
these in characteristic fashion, pre- 
ferring to carry on the manufacture 
on a scale no greater than his own 
shop would afford.” 

And Bill, genius and inventor, 
never lacked ingenuity when it came 
to handling life’s little problems. 


boiler 


Bill had a wealthy uncle whose 
compelling trait was frugality. He 
often came to Bill to have his car 
fixed, or for other repair jobs. When 
Bill would state the fee, the uncle 


would insist on a cash discount. Bill 
always deducted ten per cent. 
It was Christmas Day, several 


years ago, when the subject came up. 

“Bill, you ought to be more eco- 
nomical,”’ the uncle admonished. “I 
always insisted on ten per cent off for 
cash. I have a notebook here in 
which I have written down all my 
dealings with you for the past 15 
years. I find that by insisting on a 
cash discount I have saved $250 on 
your bills alone.” 

“That's okay,” replied Bill with a 
puff of his pipe. “When I first 
gave you a bill and you insisted on the 
discount, I tacked ten per cent on the 
bill. And I did it every time since. 
In 15 years I’ve overcharged you $250. 
We're even.” 





Sassafras—A Vanishing American 


by Martha Genung Stearns 


A reader of history can see very easily 
that soldiers are all alike, no matter in 
what century they live. There are some 
subjects about which the present generation 
of boys in khaki and blue have a lot to 
learn. In these days of patent medicines 
and drug laws, their ideas on the subject of 
medicines are bounded on the north and 
south by aspirin and cascara, and on the 
east and west by bi-carb. and absorbine, if 
they have been brought up by careful 
mothers. They are completely ignorant 
of what nature in the role of universal 
mother can do to soothe her ailing children. 

But once get a legend started among 
them and it will spread fast enough. In 
the days of the ancients there were all 
sorts of growing things with qualities 
effective to heal wounds, restore the 
appetite and with it courage; and for 
every internal pain there was its natural 
antidote. In the days of Alexander the 
Great, it was silphium; in the Middle Ages 
it was—among other things—sassafras; 
and during the American Revolution there 
seems to have been a general reek of 
asafcetida in the air. We don’t know yet 
what will come out of the present time of 
war. Will it only be spearmint gum or the 
natural properties of a “coke”? 

If the question were asked in some 
intelligence test, “What plant did the 
Spanish explorers learn about from the In- 
dians which soon became widely known?” 
the correct answer would be, sassafras. 
Tobacco was a wound-herb, as was balsam, 
good for healing arrow-wounds. But sas- 
safras was a universal cure-all. 

This tree was illustrated among the 
ancient cuts in “Joyfull Newes” (printed in 





“Paule’s Church-yarde,” London, by Wm. 
Norton, 1577), and there was a foundation 
of solid fact in the legend of its value. 
The Spaniards learned that by cutting the 
root into small pieces and steeping it in 
water which was drunk fasting, they could 
cure stomach troubles and ague. In fact 
we are told that they were healed “of so 
many griefes and evill diseases, that to 
hear of them what they suffered and how 
they were healed it doth bring admiration.” 
Then the healthy ones, not to be outdone, 
drank it as a beverage and swore that they 
preferred it to wine, to preserve them in 
health. 

Every soldier carried sassafras as a 
universal remedy, and took bits of the 
root back to Spain to smell of as a po- 
mander during the pestilence in Seville, to 
guard against evil vapors. 

In 1603 the ship Speedwell, Martin 
Pring in command, left England on an 
exploring voyage and as we are told by 
William G. Saltonstall in his new book, 
“Ports of Piscataqua,” worked along the 
coast until he found the Piscataqua 
River. A party went ashore to hunt for 
sassafras, which by now must have been 
well known, and rowed up the river ten or 
twelve miles, “but meeting with no sassa- 
fras, we left these places.” They were 
early voyagers upon the list of sailing ships 
which carried this cure-all in their ship’s 
medicine chests. The lists of herbs and 
simples and home-made remedies to be 
found in such inventories shed much light 
on what sea travelers had to put up with in 
the way of ill-balanced diet and bad water, 
amateur doctoring, and lack of savor in 


their food. 
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All through the Colonial period many 
uses were found for sassafras, which must 
have been abundant. Another name for it 
was the ague-tree. It belongs to the Jaurel 
family, and is native in most parts of the 
United States, sometimes growing to a 
height of seventy or eighty feet so that 
sizeable pieces of its wood can be gotten out. 
This material is durable yet soft to work, 
and fragrant, and has been used in the 
south for fence rails and even for furniture. 
With us, it is usually smaller, and its 
principal use aside from the aromatic 
root in beverages and home remedies, is as 
an oil, used commercially in perfumery and 
for flavoring tobacco. It is specifically 
one of the sources of artifical heliotrope 
perfume. 

It used to be plentiful in New England 
woods and its mitten-shaped leaves were 
known to every country child. There is a 
little freakish habit here in its way of pro- 
ducing three leaves of different shapes 
sometimes on the same twig: an entire oval 
leaf, a leaf with a thumb, and a three-lobed 
leaf. The flavor of the young leaves and 
the bark of the twigs when chewed is one 
that we were somehow born knowing, like 
the familiar fragrance of certain flowers and 
herbs. We seem to recognize them from 
some previous existence the first time we 
meet them, so intimately have they been 
bound up with human life and senses for 
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centuries. The root is one of those used in 
root beer, which is not only a popular 
beverage but has medicinal properties to 
this day. 

We are told that taking the United 
States over, we are on the point of losing 
three old friends with whom America grew 
up, since the days when she was still 
called “the new found world,” in all her 
richness. They are the chestnut, its 
cousin the chinquipin, and the sassafras. 

We often have occasion to meditate on 
the short-sightedness of American business 
promoters who are vastly ingenious at all 
sorts of new discoveries and sciences, and 
who ignore very simple things under their 
feet. We that an 
enormous quantity of volatile oils is used 


read, for instance, 
by our big industries, the great part of 
which has been imported. Most of the 
oil-producing plants either grow wild here, 
or could be cultivated with no difficulty as 
they are natives. To name a few, there 
are sweet birch, wintergreen, pennyroyal, 
witch hazel and sassafras, and the mints, 
which last are the only ones we raise in a 
big way. One asks why, when a money- 
making crop grows along our roadsides 
which could be cultivated by some enter- 
prising American grower, it has seemed 
necessary to set all the machinery of 
commerce and transportation in motion 
to buy it from abroad. 
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The Lady Visitor 

was strolling down the streets of the little 
country town. Presently she encountered 
a “native.” 

“My good man, can you tell me whereI can 
see some of the queah people who live here?” 

The native gave her one good look, 
shifted his quid and replied, “They don’t 
live here, madam, they come here.” 

And speaking of natives, and outsiders, 
reminds us of a clipping from The Stratford 
(Conn.) News: 

The feeling of the need for long residence 





in a town before really belonging to it is a 
sure earmark of a 100 per cent New 
England Yankee. Some years ago a 
lawyer named Clitus King decided to run 
for representative from Fairfield and he 
did run. But he encountered no little 
opposition from the “old timers,” one of 
whom exclaimed “‘Clite’s a good fellow, but, 
hang it all, he ain’t been here in the town 
more’n 14 years and now he wants to go to 
Hartford!” In spite of that temporary 
visit of 14 years, “Clite” represented the 
old town very well. 
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DRESSMAKER wishes to employ two ladies to do 
hand smocking and embroidery on children’s dresses, in 
their own home. Also one to do cutting and stitching 
together on dresses. Must be neat workers. JMY600. 


HELP ME fix up my roads. Will pay you in land. 
roads and neighbors. Land borders salt water, 
jMveot and large pond. Near South Wareham, Mass. 


IF YOU are a lonely, elderiy man, needing an educated, 
trustworthy eee ee housekeeper, won't 
you please write me? JMY 


DOES ANY Protestant farmer in New England 
need a reliable, experienced working barn foreman with 
good references? I don’t swear, use tobacco or liquor. 
I have a wife and one child. JMY603 


NEW ENGLAND TEACHER, middle-aged widow, 
grandniece of a Pioneer Maine Shipmaster, of the 
“Grey Feather’’ (1832) New York to Sandwich Islands 
and Oregon Coast. Will give light services as Com- 
panion or Homekeeper to older Christian person of 
somewhat similar interests. JMY604 


A PHYSIOTHERAPIST who teaches massage in 
hospitals during the school year would like to spend 
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the summer in New England. She is interested in 
giving expert massage care in exchange for maintenance 
for herself and husband. References gladly given. 
Write for complete information. JMY60S. 


PROTESTANT WIDOW and sixteen year old son 
would like work for the summer together. Both have 
Maine drivers licenses. Go anywhere, do anything. 
Would enjoy a store, or keeping home for elderly people 
orcouple. Best of references. Would consider staying 
longer than summer if boy could continue in high school. 
IM Y606 


WANTED a Yankee woman to answer this Yankee 
advertisement to do house work for a Yankee family 
consisting of mother and son on a dairy far1a in a resort 
town of Maine. Modern improvements. JMY607. 











WANTED summer farm work for two 16 year old boys 
reared in Southern New England city. Ready, willing 
and able July first. Anywhere in Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont or Western Massachusetts. JM Y608. 


VERSATILE COUNTRY WOMAN who has her own 
home and summer enterprise nine miles from any high 
school wants work September to June. Has three high 
school children, two freshmen, one senior. Can do any 
kind of farm work. Have seven years’ training feeding 
1-200, two years’ Youth Hostel work, capable practical 
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nurse, good in motherless home, only little children. 
Warm living space near high school essential. Business 
only with wages. Especially interested in farm or 
school boarding house. JM Y609 





OPENINGS in a Summer Inn in Vermont. June until 
October 15th. Front desk clerk, headwaitress and 
night clerk, Please give experience and references when 
answering. JMY610. 


WRITERS WANTED. Articles, short stories and 
poetry, wanted in manuscript by New York editor. 
Good rates paid for accepted material. Send stamped 
return envelope. Revision rates, $2.50 per 1,000 words. 


JMY611 


WANTED HOUSEKEEPER, intelligent, 30 to 45, 
capable complete charge three adults—one who loves 
cooking and homemaking. Pleasant home and con- 
tacts in eastern Pa. town of 15,000. Salary smallish, 
but much free time. Write what you expect of the 
position and I will reply in detail. JMY612. 


IS THERE an elderly person with a small modern 
comfy home in the state of Maine or Massachusetts who 
needs a cultured, generally useful un-incumbered 
companion? Hurry—write. JMY613. 














TWO WOMEN farmers want a farm job where they 
can keep their horse, three dogs, one cat. One ex- 
perienced chauffeur. The other can care for all classes 
of livestock, especially dairy cattle, garden and do most 
kinds of farm work. Would consider renting a small 
dairy farm. JMY614. 





WANT TO RENT an interesting old house for use as 
small select guest house in Conn. or Mass. town where 
such a place is needed. I might join some such “going 
concern” offering interesting work rather than too many 
almighty dollars. Christian woman with car. JMY615. 


SUMMER BOARD for July and August wanted by a 
middle-aged Vermont lady now living near southern 
city. Plain tastes but desires mountain view or 
bathing. Would do light work if desired. Longs for 
quiet away from traffic. JMY616. 


BUSY PEOPLE will be glad to know of roving lady 
secretary-accountant, who will call on you, within a 
radius of 50 miles of New York. Check books balanced, 
bank statements checked. Income taxes compiled, 
personal or business letters typed. Manuscripts 
typed, research work, filing, cataloguing, etc. No 
assignment too trivial. Hourly or daily basis. JMY617. 


PERMANENT POSITION for intelligent, capable 
woman as companion-housekeeper to assist mother 
with three children in modern country home in New 
Ipswich, N. H. Give salary wanted, experience and 
references. JMY618. 


CONTROLLER-TREASURER. Qualified to assume 
complete responsibility for corporate and cost account- 
ing; financing; taxes; office management; insurance; 
budgets. Fourteen years with manufacturer having 
national distribution through branches. American 
born, Protestant, age 44, University graduate. JMY619. 


WANT TO combine with someone having country 
hotel, within one hundred miles of Boston, which needs 
more business. Not afraid to work and would bring 
21 years ¢ successful operating experience. Hotel 
equipment if needed. Would consider someone with 
large house in the country with modern facilities, or 
would consider someone to combine ee = This 
could be a year around proposition. JMY 


WE ARE Canadians who used to use our hill ian in 
Vermont as a summer or all year round home. Can 
reliable family make use of it now? We are unable to 
due to war conditions. JMY621. 
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I HAVE the farm; beautifully situated at junction of 
two main scenic highways; ideal for specialty farming 
such as poultry or sheep. But have no man to work it. 
Where is the man-and-wife who prefer this opportunity 
for independent farm living ad than the slavery of 
congested industry ? JMY6 


LET ME help. you 1 get that manuscript "into 9 shape for 
submission to publishers. Intelligent, competent 


typist; not amateur. Downtown Boston. JJu600. 


YOUNG BOY of 12% years would like to work for 
board and defense stamps on a farm. Good at house- 
work, interested in cooking, fast worker. Also boy of 
9% would like work for board, very industrious, 
inter rested in flowers and garden work _ JJueoi 


Ww [ANTE D a Protestant cook and generz al house keeper 
for a family that takes paying guests All modern 
equipment—a comfortable home in Stowe country 
side. JJu602. 


WANTED for summer house in Dublin, N. H., two 
people to take care of a house and small family of 
adults. We want a husband and wife, or mother and 
daughter, or two friends Possibly with a car All 
conveniences, two rooms and bath for the service 
House near the postoffice and stores. JJu603 











WHO'LL GIVE a versatile young man work? Laundry, 
valet, companion, gardener, singer, accompaniment 
preferred not necessary Assist owner of small riding 
school, councilor small camp. Honest and reliable 
Free at once. JJu604 


LET ME care for your little one at my pleasant farm 
home in southern New Hampshire. Experienced, 
conscientious and can furnish references. JJu605 





EXPERIENCED WORKING companion with ref 
erences wishes position by the middle of May with 
invalid or elderly persons. Really enjoy cooking for 
people. JJu606. 

COMPETENT ASSISTANCE to professional or 
business man. Home, school, business and agricultural 
experience. Probationary period invited. Part time 
work considered References exchanged Boston vi- 
cinity preferred. JJu607. 


I Ww ISH to earn “my living at home, a comfy place in 
country, fresh fruit, milk, eggs, vegetables, near post 
office, church and schools. Just off state highway. I 
can do this if you will let your youngsters any age, sick 
or well stay with me for the summer or any part of it at 
very reasonable rates. Individual care where neces- 
sary. Doctor and nurse available. All advantages to 
make a child happy and give you more time for defense 

work or vacation. Accommodations for adults too, if 
desired. Referen nces exchanged. JJu608 


WHERE IS ther re an honest, educ ated man, who owns, 
or aspires to own, a small self-supporting farm or 
estate—preferably in a warmer climate? I'll cooperate 
as associate partner and housekeeper, or safe invest 
ment. Please write now Tempus fugit 
JJu609. 

EXCEPTIONAL POSITION for unencumbered Prot- 
estant woman 30-40 years of age experienced in home 
making. Must be a good cook and housekeeper and 
able to type letters. Position in quiet, refined, suburban 
home of middle-aged business man. Fresh air, trees, 
flower gardens, time for relaxation and diversion. State 
age, experienc salary expected. References. JJu610. 


MAN, WHITE, 65 y years young, very active, looks 50, 

wants work doing chores and general work, repairing, 
painting in and outdoors in Massachusetts somewhere 
in the country midst beautiful natural ae. Am 
fond of working, handy with tools. JJu61 











(Continued on page 67) 












DROVERS’ TALES 


by Helen Keeler Waller 


Up till the 1880's droving was an important occupation in New England. 


drove them back to southern New England. 


The drovers 
bought great herds of cattle in Ohio, western New York state and Canada and 


The author gives us 


an authentic picture of those almost forgotten days. 


Colonel Hiram, my great-grandfather, 
and Captain Dan Keeler had been the 
principal drovers in our Connecticut town, 
buying large herds in Cattaragus County, 
New York, and driving them along the 
endless miles to fatten on the luxuriant 
pasture land of their farms, from which 
they were sold as prime beef. 

There were those in the village ho 
turned up their noses at Colonel Hiram 
and his occupation. All they knew and 
all they wanted to know about droving was 
that he would sometimes arrive at the 
village after a long trip without having had 
his shirt off his back for two weeks. It 
was nothing to them, those long, dusty 
miles between the few places where cattle 
could be accommodated on the road; the 
stops long after dark, the turning of the 
steers into dim yards; the exhausted 
slumber of great-grandfather and his man 
in hay mows or stuffy front chambers; 
the start at the crack of dawn next morn- 
ing. Who could hope to keep clean back 
of two hundred steers—when the dust at 
times was so thick it obliterated even the 
sight of the last steer? That was man’s 
work—the hardest kind. 

Grandfather Dar and Uncle John were 
Colonel Hiram’s sons (they had been 
drovers, too) and when Uncle John would 
come by to see Grandfather, who lived with 
us, their talk was always of the old droving 
days. 

Grandfather would sit in his rocking 


chair shading his eyes with his hand while 
his brother sat gazing out toward Hut 
Hill. There were long silences in which I 
waited expectantly—a little girl eager for a 
story. At last Uncle John would say: 
“Did you ever hearn tell about Zeke 
bringing home a load from Canada?” 
(A shake of the head from Grandfather.) 

Then Uncle John would tell how Zeke 
was driving his herd along the dusty roads 
toward Connecticut when they became 
frightened and ran away. This happened 
at least twice, until the cattle became so 
wild they were known as “runaways.” 

Fortunately for Zeke he met Silas 
Wheeler and Monroe Smith from his own 
town going toward Canada for cattle. 
“Why not take these?” Zeke asked. 
“They are all bought and half way home.” 
This seemed like a good arrangement to 
the men, so they bought the herd then and 
there. But driving along the road the 
next day the leaders became frightened 
when a rooster flew out of a thicket near a 
barnyard fence and the great herd turned 
and fled, scattering all over the countryside 
and running for miles. It took two days 
to round them up. 

When their owners met Zeke again, they 
said, ““Why didn’t you tell us those steers 


were runaways?” Zeke replied, “Well, if 


you boys hadn’t been in such an all-fired 
hurry you’d’ve asked. But I figgered 
you'd find out in time for yourselves. 
You did.” 


; 
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Grandfather would make little comment 
as it was now his turn to recount. 

It seems Grandfather while driving a 
team of oxen to Hawleyville to sell, came 
back past Bruce Fairchild’s. Here he saw 
a pair of oxen so like his team at home that 
at first he was sure they had gotten out 
and followed him. On closer inspection 
the “off side” one proved larger, while with 
Grandfather’s pair it was the “near side” 
one. After a great deal of dickering with 
“Farch” they agreed to meet in Sodom on 
the morrow and swap. “Farch” reached 
the appointed place first and went into the 





Oxen pull at Tunbridge, Vt. 


general store to wait. “Well,” said he to 
storekeeper Beers, “I don’t aim to be 
‘Keelered’ today!” 

Soon Grandfather arrived with his pair. 
They mismatched them. Now came the 
question, who was to have the 3000 pound 
team and who the 4000 pound one. “Farch” 
said, “Let’s bid for a choice. I'll give 
five dollars.” Grandfather said, “I'll give 
forty dollars!” Grandfather bought the 
choice. Thus they traded, and Grand- 
father started up the steep mountain road 
toward home, but before “Farch”’ left the 
congenial atmosphere of Mr. Beers’ store, 
Captain Daniel Keeler came along. 

“What ye doing here, ‘Farch’?” asked 
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the Captain. Mr. Fairchild pointed with 
pride to his perfectly matched Devons— 
the heavy pair. “Lawd, if you ha’nt got 
Dar’s rogue,” shouted Captain Daniel. 
So before sunset Captain Dan had traded 
him his stags. 

Mr. Beers’ caustic comment to “Farch,” 
as he weighed out two pounds of cut plug 
and a rawhide whip lash, was, “I thought 
you weren’t going to be ‘Keelered’ today.” 

Silence in the warm room, and then 
grandsire again: “Stark Booth come along 
the other day. He was telling of the time 
a man came up from Woodridge and spent 
all day in Elmbury looking at a pair of 
oxen. He was awful particular and those 
stags had to be right in all ways. Come 
sundown he decided to take them and paid 
the man’s price. Started home and when 
he got as far as Southbury the off one’s 
horn fell off. Been stuck on with bees- 
wax and lasted until then.” Grandfather 
would rock back and forth in appreciation 
of such Yankee ingenuity. Now it was 
Uncle John’s turn. 

“I don’t suppose there will ever be 
another team in these parts that could 
outdraw Charlie Hampton’s of Waterford. 
They weren’t much to look at, one brindle 
and bobbed tail and the other yellow and 
only one horn, but I hearn tell they drew a 
log sixty foot long, three foot at the base, 
with just a chain around it.” 

“Some pull,” would be Grandfather’s 
comment. “They came in from Maine, 
didn’t they?” 

His brother would nod. “Charlie ‘drew’ 
them each day for a year, then took them to 
Philadelphia and won the grand prize and a 
gold medal. I’m glad on it, too, Charlie 
was a good drover. Uncle Dan always 
stopped there when he was coming through 
with cattle. Last time he came through 
there it was Sunday. You know men were 
fined for driving cattle on Sunday, but 
Uncle Dan figgered he could get up before 
daylight and have the cattle nearly home 
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before sun up. It was hot and muggy and 
he made poor time coming down from 
Farmington, so he came into Waterford 
just as the church bells were ringing. 

“On the main road he met an old gentle- 
man carrying a gold-headed cane in one 
hand and a Bible in the other. It looked 
like trouble surely when the old gentleman 
hailed him gruff. But,” chuckled Great 
Uncle, “he was never more surprised in his 
life when the old fellow said, ‘Here, go up 
to my place on the hill there and trade me 
anything you want for the worst pair of 
rogues on earth. My old woman will tend 
to you.” So Uncle Dan did and drove the 
herd over the hills toward home with no 
trouble at all.” 

“Speakin’ of trouble,” Grandfather 
would follow up, “I heared Charles Jessup 
had a sick ox.” 

Great Uncle John would nod and spit 
expertly over his white beard. “I hearn 





ro ech Se Se Eee NS 
GENEALOGY 
By Lloyd K. Towle 


QUERIES 


Wanted: Information re Parker Felch 
who was born in Sandwich, N. H., in 1808 
and married Hannah Gould who was born 
in Canaan, N. H., March 16, 1806. 

. Wanted: Revolutionary data and an- 
cestry of Wm. Walker, born Dec. 22, 1763, 
died Dec. 9, 1844. Married Phoebe ?, 
born March 4, 1761, died July 7, 1851. 
Samuel, probably a son, born Feb. 5, 1785, 
at Weare, N. H., married Abigail ?, born 
Oct. 5, 1785. They were married Dec. 24, 
1809, probably at Bow, N.H. Had several 
children probably born and married at 
Bow, N.H. Harriet married James Green, 





tell Jessup called Granville Whitman over 
to doctor it.” 

“What did he give him?” asked Grand- 
father. 

“Well he mixed up some molasses and 
soot from the stove, and ginger, then he 
told Charles to go in and get a pint of 
whiskey to add to it if he wanted to save 
the ox.” 

“Mighty Scissors! did he have any on 
hand? I know they are awful temperance 
folks down there,” said Grandfather. 

Great Uncle John’s blue eyes twinkled. 
“Charles went in and brought out the pint 
all right. Then Granville said, ‘Now I 
want a little red pepper,’ so Charles went 
back after that and whilst he was gone 
Granville drank the hull pint himself.” 

“How’s the ox?” chuckled Grandfather. 

“T haven’t heard, but Granville said all 
that ailed it anyway it was wore out.” 





Elvina married James Eliot Boyes. Peter. 
Simeon Flanders or James Flanders was 
born March 1, 1817, and married Judith 
Green Dec. 25, 1842, at Bow, N. H. Judith 
was born May 19, 1818, at Bow, N. H. 

Wanted: Information concerning Revo- 
lutionary Service of John Warner who mar- 
ried Mary Burchard about 1777 and lived 
in Springfield, Mass., also ancestry of both. 

Wanted: Ancestry of Lucy Saunders 
(Sanders) who married Jeremiah Williams 
and lived in Washington Co., New York 
State, near Easton. Her father fought in 
the Revolution, going apparently from 
Rhode Island. 

Wanted: Ancestry of above mentioned 
Jeremiah Williams. His daughter married 
James Brown of Yates Co., New York. 


Daughter’s name was Martha Maria 
Williams. 
Wanted: Ancestry and parentage of 


Sarah Philbrick, born at Effingham, N. H., 
Jan. 15, 1800, married Luther Harmon of 
Standish, Me., March 18, 1819. 


(Continued on page 66) 
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“The Yankee Peddler” 





CLASSIFIED 


FIVE CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION 














Antiques 


WANTED: Old Colt muzzle-loading pistols, also 
engraved ivory whales’ teeth, A. STAINFORTH, 
Winthrop, Mass. 








Arts, Crafts, Hobbies 


WEAVING CORRESPONDENCE COURSE: Bul- 
letin of Projects. Leafiet Service. National Con- 
ference of American Handweavers, June 14-26. Creative 
Crafts, Hartland, Michigan. 








KNITTING WOOL from my own sheep. Natural 
color only. Retail. 57 cents an ounce. Dorothy 
Howe, Pawlet, Vermont. 





A BEAUTIFUL Pictorial map of New England, with 
hundreds of illustrations by cartographer. ERNEST 
DUDLEY CHASE, Winchester, Mass., one dollar. 





SUMMER COURSES in weaving 2-6 weeks, July 6- 
August 14, 1942. Learn some new weaves. Lace 
weaves—Danish and Spanish, winter and summer and 
many others. Kate Van Cleve, 14 Marshal St., 
Brookline, Mass. 


WHERE COULD I have some wool washed and 
prepared for spinning? I have three shearings. What 
would it cost me? Mrs. A. L. Anderson, 2 Wood- 
chester Road, Wellesley Hills, Mass 





Books and Magazines 


WANTED 
AMERICAN 


BOOKS ON AMERICA AND BY 

AUTHORS. Also Pamphlets, and 
Broadsides, etc. PROMPT PAYMENT. Reference 
Dun & Bradstreet EDWARD MORRIL & SON, 144 
Kingston St., Boston, Mass 


ANCESTRAL RECORD BOOK. A series of charts 
for recording your complete genealogy. An attractive 
book of 160 pages on ledger paper, bound in red buck- 
ram (about 14x 11 inches). $7.50 postpaid. GOOD- 
SPEED'S BOOK SHOP, Dept. 5, 18 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass 


TRY “Pan-American Hobby Journal,” the popular new 
hobby magazine, for a year. Cost? Only a quarter! 
3 South Harlem, Worcester, Mass 


OLD AMERICAN BOOKS & PAMPHLETS wanted. 
Autographs. Old Letters, Journals, Diaries Single and 
quantities. Write for Want List. AMERICAN 
AUTOGRAPH SHOP, Merion Station, Pennsylvania. 
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BOOKS, all euiiecte NATHANIEL ANDERSON, 
1335 Gough St., San Francisco, California. 
GOODSPEED'S BUYS AND SELLS old books, 


pamphlets, broadsides, maps, pictures, and autographs. 
Large or small libraries, or single rare volumes. Early 
American pictures, views, sports, clipper ships, historical 
scenes, Currier & Ives, etc. Historical and literary 
autographs. GOODSPEED'S BOOK SHOP, Dept. 5, 
18 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

















Buttons 

20 nice old buttons, all different, for $1.00. BDB 
c/o Yankee, Dublin, N. 

Dogs 

AIREDALE TERRIER puppies, 6 months. Reg- 
istered—Sire—Gamecock Johnnie Walker—Smugglers 


Notch Kennels, Vermont. 


Dolls is 


LIFELIKE. Beaut iful. Original. Unbreakable. 
DANIELS’ DINKY DOLLS. Grafton Center, Massa- 


chusetts. 


Stowe, 

















OLD F: ASHIONE D all bisque ba sbie s, 3 inches wire and 
elastic, painted, undressed. 3 for $1 00. HARRIET'S 
DOLL HOUSE, 49 Norman St., Springfield, Mass. 


THE ARKANSAS Doodles Family are still selling for 
twenty-five cents each. Send for your family of four, 
before rise of price is necessary. MARGARET 
STRAIN, Mountainburg, Ark. 








For Sale, Miscellaneous 


GOLD LEAF. Nineteen books, twenty-three sheets 
each. M. H. Blake, Bradford Street, Keene, N. 


LADIES’ STETSON, flat heel, tan, rubber sole, sport 
shoes, size 7AA, Never worn, cost $10.00,sell for $4.00 
MBW c/o Yankee, Dublin, N. H 


MODERN DINER, 
Box A. V. E. ’ 











two years’ successful operation. 
c/o Yankee, Dublin, N. 





Garden Supplies 


FERNGLEN GARDENS—Choice perennials and rock 





garden plants. Visitors welcome Saturdays and 
Sundays. Garden consultant service. MABEL E. 
TURNER. P.O. Box 230, Antrim, N. H. 





FRUIT TREES: Apple, peachand pear. All varieties, 
disease resistant, ready to bear. 5 to 7 feet. $1.50 
each. Sturdy stock, excellent fruits. CARGO SALES, 
Dept. 2, 829 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 


VICTORY PLANT! Hardy, Perennial COMFREY. 
Red, white and blue flower-heads on 4-ft. stalks. 
Rare! $1.00 postpaid. COMMUNITY NURSERIES, 
Brimfield, Mass. 


Herbs 


HERBS every Yankee should 
GARDEN COLLECTION: 
Sage, ee es Spearmint, Chives, Marjoram, 
Lemon Thy Peppermint—$2.25. FRAGRANT 
PATH COLLECTION. 9 different aromatic herbs— 
$2.25. SCENTED GERANIUM COLLECTION: 6 
different varieties—$1.75. All postpaid. Illustrated 
Catalogue. HIGHMEAD NURSERY, Dept. ’ 
Ipswich, Mass. 











have—KITCHEN 
1 plant each—Tarragon, 


Indian Relics 


INDIAN RELICS cheap; catalogs, 90 pages, 
GRUTZMACHER, Mukwonago, Wisconsin. 


2 cents. 





Jewelry ao 


BEAUTIFUL JEWELRY STONES S removed 7 
rings, etc. 100 assorted, $2.00. Lowe's, Box 311, 
Louis, Mo. 








Miscellaneous 


USED GUNS bought, sold and exchanged. 
full particulars, stamp. HOWE FUR 
Coopers Mills, Maine. 


MILL-RUN PAPER TOWELS Ss, 3, $2. 25 1 per case, 
Lowell. E.G. King, Box 425, Lowell, Mass. 


MILL-RUN TOILET TISSUE, $3.25 per case, f. o. b 
Lowell. E.G. King, Box 425, Lowell, Mass. 


2000 SWOPS in Traders’ 
Ads 5 cents per word. Mailing List of 1226 Swoppers, 
$1.00. Instruction course in Swopping, $1.00. 234 
W. Lake St., C hicago, Illinois. 


WANTED FORCASH. Touring type Ameri rican made 
man's bicycle in good condition. State condition and 
price desired. 








Large list, 
COMPANY, 














Bulletin, 13 cents mailed 











WHAT DO you seek in a small antique: lorgnettes, 
ink wells, doll kitchens to keep? 345 c/o Yankee, 
Dublin, N. H 





Real Estate 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED DIREC TORY: Farms 
and Country Homes. Descriptions of the best buys 








from mom brokers. PROPERTIES, INC. 152 W 
42nd St., uv. G 
LAKE FAIRLEE VIEW FARM. 75 acres. Good 


buildings, soil, water, maple orchard. 


MILLER, Ely, Vermont. 


SPRING TO FALL HOME in BOOTHBAY, MAINE 
township. A quaint, small saltbox house, modernized, 
has large living-dining room, with heatilator fireplace, 
two bedrooms and bath. Ample closet space, new 
kitchenette and garage, all together. Main house over 
100 years old. Garage easily made into studio if more 
room is needed. Good roads, Yankee neighbors, fine 
chance for boat landing. Lovely water and island 
view, excellent growing land, all rail fenced. Outdoor 
stone fireplace, cement set flag pole at waterfront 
Needs lighting fixtures only to make it ready for new 
owners to move in; has not been occupied since re- 


SHELDON 








modeled. Price, $3,850—low taxes. Write owner 
MRS. CHARLES LUGRIN, 361 Danforth Street, 
Portland, Maine. 

AUTHENTIC OLD COLONIALS—our specialty. 
Daily commuting New York City. THOMAS C. 


GRIMES, Village Green, Bedford Village, New York 


ON NEWFOUND LAKE, NEW HAMPSHIRE— 
Cottage. Four bedrooms, large porch, all home 
comforts, splendid spring water, beautiful view 
Adults only. Special rate for full season. No dogs 
W. HAMMOND, Bristol, New Hampshire. 


OWN AN eight room Cape Cod cottage older than the 
United States. Original wainscotting, paneling and 








fireplaces. Unimproved. Near village and city. 
Fn right. THOMPSON, 6 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass. 























Ship Models 


Early 
Robert 








SHIP MODELS of famous s ships built to order 
American naval vessels a specialty. Write 
Bodensten, Staatsburg, New York 





Special Services 


WELL—WELL w EL L, it’s an old, old s story, but 
you'll never be satisfied until you have your own 
ARTESIAN WELL right in your own home. I dig 
‘em. Highest references. BURTON A. WILLARD 
Dublin, N. H 

IF YOU H AVE. anything or something to sell, cables, 
cottages, a farm to rent, dealings of any kind that could 
be handled for you by a clean cut, honest representative 
in this vicinity, write Gerald Hogan, 195 Osborne 
Terrace, Springfie Id, Massa ac -huset tts. 








KNOW you R ancestors. It saves you time and 
money to employ an experienced research man. 
Correspondence invited. GEORGE L. THOMPSON, 








Genealogist, Randolph, Mass. 

Stationery 

PERSONAL STATIONE RY, 225 sheets, 125 en- 
velopes, $1.00. 1000 6% envelopes, $3.00; 1000 
business cards, $2.00. Samples. EXCELSIOR PRESS, 
Shelburne, Vermont. 





Things to Eat 

“THE LOLLI-POP LADY” offers English 
Sugar candy animals. Also oe. flavors: Chocolate, 
butterscotch. Sixteen designs. 2 dozen for $1.00 
CAROLINE ABBEY, 20 Theresa Ave., 





Barley- 


Medford, Mass. 








CARAMELS from the country having a soft, unusual 
texture and distinct flavor. Caramels blended with 
butter and country cream, assorted, with or without 
nuts. Box weighing 1 Ib., 5 oz. net postpaid U. S. A. 
$1.00. BYANCE CANDIES, RR. 2, Wilton, N. H. 





Wanted 


2-3 WEEKS vacation July. Want small, friendly, 
informal resort with view salt water. Hard mattress 
no inner springs). 100 miles Boston. What have you? 
MBT, Yankee, Dublin, N. H. 


LARGE SWISS Music Box, probably manufactured 
about fifty to seventy-five years ago. To be in good 
running order. Please send description to H. 
Blanchard, 106 Main St., Brockton, Mass. 











CIRCUS PROGRAMS and route books, any show, any 
year. Write full description and price. H.H. Conley, 
306 Cuttress Place, Park Ridge, Illinois. 


WANTED ORIGINAL SONG POEMS. Five Star 
Music Masters, 715 Beacon Building, Boston, Mass. 








Where to Stay 


WHISPERING PINES FARM in southern Maine 
welcomes guests who wish quiet, homelike surroundings, 
good food. Near fresh and salt water. $15.00 per 
week. Correspondence solicited. Mrs. James Bab- 





bidge, N. Brooksville, Maine. 
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CAPE-COD—"“HIGH BREWSTER. Lovely old 
Colonial house, high on a hill studded with pines, over 
looking lake. View of miles of rolling green country 
side. Sleep and relax in ocean breezes. Fresh and 
salt watef bathing, fishing, near golf, riding-school and 
Cape Playhouse Twenty guests, home « poking, and 
off-season rates on requ Open April ist to Decem 
ber ist. FRANK AND MARY ( LEVERLEY, 
Bre ewster, Mass. Tel. Brewster 59 





GLENWOOD on the SACO—An informal inn, offering 
Dartmouth hospitality amidst the peacefulness of the 
White Mountains in Glen, New Hampshire 


THE OLD HOMESTEAD, Waterville, Vermont, 
quite farm home, no traffic, conveniences, mountain 
scenery. Home cooked farm products, illustrated 


booklet, restricted. $2.50 per day; $16 per week 


GREEN SHADOWS 
A delightful place for a vacation 
Excellent food 


Hamburg, Conn 
Open all year 


HILLSIDE COTTAGE, 
Middlebury, Vermont. Now open. Board and room, 
quiet surroundings Limited number Near town 
Convenient bus and train service being located on the 
main New York-Montreal Line. For further infor- 
mation write: Mrs. Frank Harris, Proprietor 


Washington Street Extension, 








CREE FARM, Colebrook, New Hampshire. Quiet, 
modern country home, private land, home cooking, 
vegetables, chickens Rates $2.50 per day $16.00 
per week. MRS. FRANK CREE 

For Rent 

FURNISHED COTTAGE—3 double rooms, extra 


Wood stove and fireplace. For rent by 
Lichtenthaeler, Stowe, Vt 


beds possible 
month or season. Dr 


FOR RENT 


Comfortably furnished camp. Reason- 
able. Fireplace. ALMUS RUSSELL, Mason, N. H 
APARTMENT 4 master bedrooms, 2 baths, maid's s 
quarters, screened balcony, well furnished. Foot Mt 


Mansfield. Dr. Lichtenthaeler, Stowe, Vt 


For Rent, | 





CEDAR GROVE, large furnished home in 
Virginia for three summer months—Telephone, Bath, 
Screened Porches—Large shady Grove facing water 
Write MRS. JULIA W. NOTTINGHAM, Bird's 
Nest, Virginia. 


MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT 


MAPLE — CURED COB SMOKED 
REAKFAST BACON 
Has zestful A flavor, mild cure, well mixed—5-Ib. 
strip sent charges prepaid, $2.25. Third zone. 
HARRINGTON’S PORK PRODUCTS 
Richmond Vermont 











Too Late to Classify i= 


THREE ACRES, partly wooded, email cottage, garage. 
other buildings, all new, Bartlett, N. H., Route 16, 
ideal location. Henrietta DeRosier, Berlin, N. H 


CAMP MOLLYOCKETT, Andover, Maine. Peaceful, 
quiet country, safe from bombs, in 100% YANKEE 
town of Andover, Maine. Beautiful view of moun- 
tains. Good stream fishing. Near lake fishing and 
and bathing. $75.00 season. Details on request. Leon 
P. Spinney, Town Building, Brunswick, Maine 

































‘*He’s all fagged out from doing the town last night’’ 


PAROCHIAL POINT OF VIEW 
By Avery GILEs 


The windows of the church were open wide: 
The parson liked the fragrant summer air; 


’T was far too fair a day to stay inside, ‘ 
Hence but a faithful handful knelt in prayer. 

And while these faithful knelt upon their knees, , 
Praying their souls’ salvation not to lose; 

Wafted upon the gentle summer breeze 
A swarm of wasps descended on the pews. ’ 

The service over, standing at the door, 1 
Lem Foster faced the parson with a frown; 


“Them wasps,” he said, “was fierce! I almost swore 
Out loud: they stung me right where I sit down!” 

The parson placed a friendly hand and kind 
Upon Lem’s shoulder, in commiseration; 

“I’m sorry, Lem,” he said, “but never mind: 

Wasps always seem to swell the congregation.” 


2 Gin, 6 Gh ee o 











(Continued from page 5) 


JU602. Squirrel jacket, good condition. 


Rabbit gun, 
double barrel and leather case. i 


Large outside squirrel 


display cage. Man's new rubber urinal. Victor 
Victrola, large. 50 “Awls’ speedy stitchers. Want: 
Portable typewriter, movie outfit, record recorder, 


or what? 


chime clock, orchestra bells 











JU603. Will swop democrat wagon for laying hens 





JU604. This summer I can't use so many andirons and 
fireplace screens. I'll swop several sets of these 
andirons, good ones, also the fireplace screens for 
garden flower plants, potatoes, eggs or maple syrup. 











1631. Swop: 250 Ib. Mesteccns anchor, 30 ft. % 
chain and ball, for a piano. 

1635. Y ou'll never lose the hey ( to my grandis ather’s 
clock, because it winds by pulling a cord. It is 7 ft 


high, strikes on the hour, and has wooden works. I'll 
swop it for a nice hooked rug 

1636 Would like to swop Neon CABIN sign for a 
big horse than I can ride and drive 

1637. I have a crocheted table loth and bedepre ad, 
also other crocheted and embroidered articles to swop 
for your furniture, clothing, goats, rabbits, woolen 
clothing for quilts, or cotton pieces for quilts 

1638. Men's size 9 ice e skates are my offer i in swop fora 
pair of Lionel “O” gauge switches, manually operated, 
or remote control. 











Stamps and rec cords, for stamps and 





1639. Fair swop? 
records. Those are my hobbies. 
1642. Will swop a brand new large size powder com- 


pact for a musical powder box. 





1643. You'll want to build a camp near the ocean, on 
my lots in Hampton, N. H., and I'll swop for several 
pieces of good antique furniture, or trade in my 1939 
Chevrolet coupe (4 good tires) plus the lots, for a late 
1941 or 42 automobile or station wagon (with good 
tires). 





1644. I would like to swop a complete piano course 
by U. S. School of Music; or a Post Office clerk-carrier 
course by Franklin Institute for a good telescope or 
radio course. 


1645. 20 ft. open sport sea skiff, chrome lights, 
Chrysler Motor converted, mahogany deck, windshield, 
and leather cushions—that'’s my swop for your trailer. 








1646. I will swop my Von Schraeder electric rug 
cleaning machine with all accessories, for a month's 
vacation in the country for my wife and myself. 
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1659. Have a silver plated tea and coffee service to 
swop for books on } Astrology 





1660. One pair of brown herringbone men’s knickers; 
a light weight dark blue top coat; two pair of children's 
rubbers (sizes 2 and 2F) are my swop for a typewriter, 
or clothes to fit my sons, ages 7 and 8, although they are 
over that average in size 


1664. I have quite a few hundred recipes cut out and 
ready to paste in scrap books; to swop for some cloth 
bound sea stories, or books on travel 


1667 Newtowne 3 decker coal burning incubator 
capacity 12,600 eggs) is my swop for shingles il 

barter on number of shingles 

1671 Will swop 10 nearly new Sc Hershey Candy Bar 

vending machines Will consider anything 





1672. Try me with an electric stove, for my almost 
new Singer electric portable sewing machine, with 
pinking attachment. Will also swop valuable dress 
watch (man’s); platinum diamond cuff links; pair of 
Venetian blinds 31 inches wide; for—rugs, carpets and 
carpeting, or what have you in the way of tires, 600 x 
16, 650 x 16 or 700 x 16 

1676. Victrola records; and stamps are my offer in 
swop for hobnail glass; old china figures; old red 
tablecloth, or red and w white ; glass 


1678. Ebony sheoer piano, 88 note, with 49 music 
rolls and bench to swop for your Spinette piano, either 
walnut or mahogany, with bench. Also, have a two in 
one table suitable for ten, carved around border, with 
double legs to swop for a Fire Place, with andirons, and 
logs. Must look like new 





1681. Have for swop: Onion-ware, Meissen china to 
swop for your novels by Howells and James 

1682. My piano acc asdien with carrying case is yours 
for some woodworking machinery for my workshop 
such as motors, circular saw & table, lathe, sander, or 
what ever you offer. 








1689. For years I have wanted an old record of 
Lillian Nordica. I'll swop a record of Nellie Melba for 








same. 

1692. Have: large deer head mounted; plated castor 
(1860 style); and sleigh bell strings to swop for house 
paint; gasoline cook stove; good second hand lumber, 


or groceries. 


1693. Two feather beds (single & double) I offer in 
swop for some good throw rugs. 








1647. 
condition that you don’t want? 
your swop. If I haven't got it, 


Has anyone an old bassoon, low pitch, in fair 
Name its value, and 
I will get it for you. 


1694. Boys’ suits, coat and legging set, shirts etc., 
about size 5-6; and dresses, size 12-14, are my offers in 
swop for jig saw puzzles & man's top coat, size 40-42. 





1648. Will swop, one outside control 6” spotlight for a 
good 600 x 16 used tire. Spotlight is made of heavy 
brass painted black enamel, amber or clear lense. 
Suitable for yacht or power boat. 


1652. 
long, with 12 napkins, in peach color. 
typewriter, portable or standard 


1657. A kitchen oil burner; 





I have a rayon damask table cloth, three yards 
| ‘ll swop for a 





baby’s bassinette, stroller; 


large doll carriage; and girls’ clothes, size 14, are my 
offers in swop for a large kitchen rocker; 
sheets; 


spreads; 
pillow cases; rugs, or soup plates. 





1702. My dog was killed in an automobile accident, 
and I'd like to get a male puppy from two to six months 
old. Would like either an Irish or English setter, or a 
Cocker Spaniel. I'll swop my set of electric trains— 
complete. 





1703. 1 own a very fine old violin, a Magini—1617-— 
will swop for what have you? 





1706. Tired of boxing? I want your set of 14 ounce 
boxing gloves, and I'll swop either of my two camel hair, 
wrap around topcoats, size 38-40. 
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1707. Blue glass lunch set for four; 6 cup electric 
percolator; ladies’ clothes; two new hooked rugs; and 
10 text books on dressmaking are my offers in swop for 
yard or yard goods. Would also consider a chime clock 
or a small radio. 





1708. > 
much of a swopping fan yet, 
would like my clear glass bottle. 


I have a bottle I would like to swop—I'm not 
but perhaps a collector 
It is 7/16 of an inch 





high. I believe it holds one drop. Have I a swopping 
chance? 
1709. Have just painted General MacArthur's por- 


trait 16 x 20 inches. Will also paint your portrait, 
or any landscape in swop for a man's wrist watch, or a 
crocheted bed spread. 





My swop offers are a brush driven brush 
cleaner; an electric iron; a table model radio, and a 
three plate electric stove with an oven; for your old 
glass kerosene table lamps or a drill press, bench or 
stand. 


1711. 





1713. My large square mirror with its mahogany frame 
is probably just what you want in swop for your chair 
for a sitting room, and that’s just what I need. 





1714. Planting time is here. I have 1400 Gladiolus 
bulbs that I'll swop for poultry, turkeys, chickens, 
ducks, or pheasants. These bulbs are mixed colors. 





1716. A roll-top desk with all the fixin’s is yours in 
swop for a rug, or a porcelain top kitchen table with 
chairs, or maybe a good sofa. 





1717. If you have anything a soldier can use, I'll 
swop my Agfa PD-16 Camera with a 7.7 lens, with a 


genuine leather case and strap. 





1718. Have a pair size 8—D officer's brown dress riding 
boots, made in England. Would swop them for some 
electrically recorded classical records—12 inch. 





1719. You may have my green enameled range with 
Florence oil burner in swop for a fireplace set of and- 
irons and screen, etc. 





1721. Wanted, a woodburning chick brooder; and an 
Irish Setter female dog. I have to swop, a victrola; 
motor tool; typwriter; buffalo robe and mitre box. 





1722. Would like to swop a steel jointed casting rod; 
1 pr. size 9 hockey shoe skates; a casting reel and a 
banjo; for—a good portable typewriter. 





1728. A Dennymite model airplane engine is my swop 
forfa good camera or photo enlarger. 





1729. I'll swop a summer's vacation on beautiful 
Penobscot Bay for a good horse if it is a combination 
saddle and driving horse. 


1732. I've just got to have a bicycle headlight— 
who'll swop with me? 


1733. Have many articles from a physician's office; 
and a cabinet size electric Victrola with about 100 
records. The only thing I want in swop is one of the 
new style little pianos. 


1735. Would like to swop a stenotype machine in 
perfect condition, plus a complete course; for an 
enlarger, a Solar preferably. 














1736. Navy wife needs a typewriter (prefer portable). 
Will swop woman's all wool coat, size 36, wine color; 
home made rag rugs; 


quilt tops or personal sewing. 
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1739. Want to swop my hand crocheted tablecloth or 
bedspread for a gateleg or a drop leaf extension table. 





1742. My motor scooter has good tires and a good 
motor, and goes 110 miles on a gallon of gas. I'll swop 
it for a small garden tractor, two or three horse power. 





1743. Have photography set; film developing tank 
(instructions included with both these items); a No. 
24 Erector set; 1940 issue of Scott's postage stamp 
ve. and I'll swop any of them for stamps—any 
ind 





1747. My swop wants are many, 
plow; wagon harness: a good wood cook stove, and 
kerosene lamps. If you have ‘em, I'll swop my folding 
baby gate; child’s roll top desk & swivel chair or a pul! 
oe cneuee. Also have other things up here in Yonkers, 


such as a one horse 





1758. I need a camera, different sorts of art material, 
and would dern near give my last pair of pants for an 
artist’s air brush! For any of these, I can offer in swop, 
a foreign stamp ea a 12 volume business course; 
and a re-built L. C. Smith No. 8 standard typewriter. 

1759. Diamond rings; electric asthma machine; 
new camp stove, and many things are my offers in swop 
for broken American watches, coins and such. 








1760. I have a portable permanent waving machine 
to swop for a typewriter or a good traveling bag. 





1762. Last chance! We have three 600 x 16 tires, 
smooth, but good, that we would swop for a good half 
inch electric drill. Also have a gold Ingram wrist 
watch I'd swop for a pair of pinking shears. 





1763. You'll want new bric-a-brac wall shelves, or 
table book troughs to brighten up your house for sum- 
mer, and I'll make them to any design in swop for 
fishing tackle or a good camera, or a small boat. 





1764. Have an almost new GE roaster, large size, that 
I'd swop for a large size rug in blue, rose or wine modern 
design. Also have a triple mirror that I'd swop for a 
full length mirror. 





1765. Riding boot set complete with spurs, boot trees, 
boot hooks and jack (size 8). What's your offer? 





1766. Many banjos sit idle in my house. 
radio; iron window box; electric razor; 
kit to swop for 1 pair of end tables; 
antique chairs. 


Also have 
and a picnic 
floor lamp or 








1767. Would like to swop a very old pendulum clock 
for a good typewriter. 


1768. A pair of white women's indoor rollers kates 
(size 744) is what I want in swop for my women’s white 
figure ice skates (size 8). 








1769. You have your choice here—will swop our 
cabin near Butler, N. J., for a late model car; or will 
swop a season's rental of the cabin for an Electrolux 
refrigerator. 


1772. Antique Ivory white Chinese shawl, 144 yard 
square, 10 inch fringe, beautifully embroidered, has 
been in family for 116 years, wants to be swopped for a 
portable electric sewing machine or mahogany or walnut 
arm chairs. 








1773. Have a pair of ladies snowshoes, and a very 
fine sled to swop for men's snowshoes. 


(Continued on page 64) 
































—or a fried snowball? 









3 erstwhile editor of An- 
is aE tiques Magazine, addressing 
- a several hundred collectors 
and glass lovers at the 
1935 meeting of the National Ameri- 
can Glass Club at Boston, said in part: 
“I don’t care 
whether you 
collect New 
England pine- 
apple, bitters 
bottles or pig 
and whistle 
OS. 6 ks” 
Keyes was 
merely trying 
to put over a 
point and 
when he said 
“pig and whis- 
tle flasks’ he 
was being completely facetious and 
was referring to a purely fictitious 
flask design by way of emphasis. 
Seated in the audience was one 
Charles B. Gardner, trucking and 
storage man from New London, 
Conn., who is (1) one of the country’s 
best known flask and bottle col- 
lectors and (2) a gentleman with a 
keen sense of humor who can think 
up practical jokes faster than you 
and I can think up cures for the 
nation’s ills. 
Knowing that Keyes’ remark about 





Have You a Pig and Whistle Flask? 


by Bernard L. Colby 





Charles B. Gardner, *‘the man with the flasks”’ 


Charles B. Gardner is your man. 


a pig and whistle flask would be re- 
garded as gospel if only because it 
came from the lips of such an 
authority, and knowing equally as 
well that for every pig and whistle 
flask you could also find a fried snow- 


ball, Mr. Gardner chuckled his way 
home. 
Mr. Gard- 


ner knew that 
word of the pig 
and whistle 
flask would get 
about as such 
things do, and 
that gullible 
collectors 
would be hot 
after it. Sohe 
selected a per- 
fectly plain 
flask and 
modeled on its face a jolly dancing 
pig playing a flute from which notes 
popped merrily. He had it photo- 
graphed and he sent the picture, 
accompanied by a letter, to his friend 
Bill Dooley, Antiques Editor of the 
Boston Transcript, now defunct. 

As Mr. Gardner had foreseen, the 
flask and bottle fraternity was in an 
uproar over the hitherto unheard-of 
pig and whistle flask and Editor 
Dooley had been swamped with 
letters from collectors who begged 
for all available information about 






Z5¢ 
BY, 2/128, //4 


FROM FALL 
ROUNDUP 'TIL 
CHRISTMAS 


From Montana 
comes this en- 
dorsement of Marlin 
Blades! You too can 
get more shaves forless 
money with smooth- 
shaving, money- 
saving Marlin Blades. 


DOUBLE 
1822.25¢ 
BLADES. 
Guaranteed mae Marlin Firearms Co. 













SALMON, TROUT, ey 


Completaly turaiehed 
Cabins. Private baths 
dining room. Interesting 
rates. Folder 


MARSHALL CAMPS 
CANAAN, VT 

















A dentin mundite Inn built in 1716. Food 
and drink to please the most exacting. 


CARRIAGE HOUSE BAR 
The DeWitt Clintons 
Route 6—BARNSTABLE, CAPE COD, MASS. 





—A FOOL AND HIS FUEL ARE 
SOON PARTED— 








the design. Some writers suggested 
that such a designdid not actuallyexist. 

When Dooley received Gardner's 
letter and photograph he grinned that 
special grin which one humorist re- 
serves for appreciation of another 
humorist’s handiwork and he forth- 
with printed the photograph and the 
letter. “Anyone,” declares Mr. 
Gardner, ‘“‘who read between the 
lines should have been able to tell it 
was all a joke, but you'd be surprised 
how many fell for it.’ 

The letter said, in part: “The 
bottle bears the usual double cross on 
the base. . . . The pig had originally 
been painted pink and in this respect 
resembles the pink elephant design 
with which you are more or less 
familiar. If you will observe closely, 
you will note that while this pig has 
eyes it is a blind pig and might well 
have renewed the popularity of this 
particular design during the days of 
prohibition.” 

The picture and letter appeared in 
the next column to several letters of 
protest from collectors who questioned 
the authenticity of the pig and 
whistle flask, and this was Dooley’s 
way of answering them. But instead 
of recognizing it as a joke, apparently 
most of the collectors regarded the 
picture and letter as positive proof 
that Charlie Gardner of New London 
had a pig and whistle flask; ergo: 
there simply must be such a thing as 
a pig and whistle flask. 

Within two months after the pub- 
lication of the picture and letter, 
bottles advertised as genuine, original 
pig and whistle flasks were on the 
market. Whoever manufactured 











them had even used the same design 
Mr. Gardner had modeled on his plain | 
flask. The designs were painted on 
bottles and baked in and unloaded 
on deliriously happy collectors. It is | 
just possible that there are still some 
collectors who cherish a pig and 
whistle flask under the impression 
that it is the McCoy. 

Mr. Gardner got away with the hoax 


chiefly because he is regarded as one of | 
the nation’s outstanding authorities | 
Though he has | 


on bottles and flasks. 
been collecting them for only a dozen 


years the study of bottles and flasks, | 
is practically a | 


says Mr. Gardner, 
course in American history. 


He points out that collections of | 


everyday articles, whether discovered 
in one fell swoop in an Egyptian tomb | 
or accumulated bit by bit, play a 
large and important part in chroni- 
cling the advances and declines of 
civilization. 

His collection has been referred to 
as probably the best in New England 
and one of the outstanding collections 
in the country. It is certainly the 
most extensive general collection of 
bottles and flasks in New England, 
for the reticent Mr. Gardner will 
admit that much himself. 

“I don’t specialize,’ he explains. 
“I cover the whole field. I have 
miniature blown bottles from an 
inch in height to 20-gallon demi- 
johns. They’re all blown glass, either 
in molds, which produce designs as 
well as shapes, or offhand, in which 
the glassblower does the job freehand, 
without a mold.” 

As an offshoot, Mr. Gardner col- 
lects such printed items as old news- 
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Monadnock Region 


| SOUTHERN NEW HAMPSHIRE 





| Refuge Homes at Low Prices 
| HANCOCK 


4room Colonial cottage 
Elec., Fireplace, Garage... .. 
| TEMPLE 

36a. Farm. Apple trees. Tar 
road. 1 mile to village... .. 
| FRANCESTOWN 

28a. Farm. 1%-story Colo 
nial. Fireplaces. Brook... .. 
| HANCOCK 

Village home. Elec., Tel. 
Town water, Bath, 14 acre. . 





$2000 


$2500 


. $2750 


_E. A. BISHOP CO., Realtors 
PETERBOROUGH, N. H. 





Summer 


o 
| Refreshment— RRO 
| Relaxation— ye 
| Vacation Fun— r—— - 
in the shadow of ae y 
Monadnock Mountain | 
Play tennis, swim, go 


boating or mountain 
climbing, or rest on the 
broad, cool verandas. 
Elevation 1200 feet. Ex- 
cellent home-cooked 
food temptingly served. 
Selected Clientele 
Recommended by 
Duncan Hines 
TEL. JAFFREY 119 
G. Y. AUSTERMANN, Mgr. 









“ater. 


TT 


JAFFREY, N.H. 
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a LIKE A COUNTRY SQUIRE 






Turn Vermontward this 
year, to the gorgeous 
Green mountains, for 
extra dividends in men- 
tal freshness and physi- 
cal fitness. There's no 
better investment for 
your precious vacation time. 
Near-neighbor to millions, Vermont 
is quickly reached via fine highways, 
fast trains, planes and busses. State- 
inspected accommodations at mountain 
and lake resorts, farms, village, and 


urban inns and homes afford every 
facility for your comfort, recreation and 
contentment. 
SEND Ow foe” papeter FREE 
Vermont,” profusely illustrated, 
official vacation guide. BOOK 
PUBLICITY SERVICE he, 
46 State House, Montpelier, Vt. r My 





VERMONT < 


A atch IN THE HILLS 
a % 








BEMIS CAMPS 


For all the Family! 


Private cabins among the cool pines. 
Boating, swimming, hiking. Tennis and 
other sports on the premises. Central 
dining room, vegetable garden and 
Yankee cooking! Children's hostess. 
Restricted—descriptive booklet, Box 50. 


SOUTH CHATHAM, N. H. 
White Mountain Region 
BY YANKEES — FOR YANKEES! 
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paper advertisements of glassware 
sales, stories and articles about glass 
and glassblowing, and pictures of 
unusual items and glass factories, all 
of which help him to point up his 
stories with entertaining bits of mis- 
cellaneous information. 

Because manufacturers usually made 
their liquor containers with attractive 
designs, busts of contemporary heroes 
or popular slogans of the day as a 
selling point, the flasks are the best 
story-tellers in the collection. 

Take, for instance, the flask with 
Washington the Father of His Coun- 
try inscribed on one side and, on the 
reverse, a bust of Zachary Taylor 
with the legend: “A Little More 
Grape, Captain Bragg.” 

“Actually,” says Mr. Gardner, ‘‘the 
quotation was ‘Give ’em Hell, Captain 
Bragg’ but the manufacturer appar- 
ently prettied up the wording a bit. 
That’s what Taylor, then General 
Taylor, yelled at the Battle of Buena 
Vista in the Mexican War.” 

Another flask reads “Rough and 
Ready” over a bust of Taylor and the 
words “‘Major Ringgold” over a bust 
of Ringgold. Major Ringgold is 
another gentleman who is a complete 
mystery to the man on the street. 
Yet this flask honors his memory 
because he was the first American 
officer to be killed in the first foreign 
war fought by the United States. 
This was the Mexican War, too, and 
it was at the Battle of Palo Alto that 
the major and eight other Americans 
were fatally wounded. 

This is what Mr. Gardner means 
when he says collecting bottles is a 
study of American history. 



















GEORGE DOES IT 






by Helen Walker Miller 


One wife's reaction to a husband's defense job 


Having come through 
the other war with noth- 
ing worse than moth 
holes in his uniform 
George wasn’t too per- 
turbed when we got 
= ourselves into this one! 

“Don’t worry! We've 
done it before,”” was his 
attitude and it 
wasn’t till some 
radio com- 
mentator referred to men over forty 
as “‘oldsters’’ that George really took 
up the cudgel. 

“‘An ‘oldster’, am I?’’ he demanded, 
and buckling on his mackinaw in a 
knightly manner he went right down 
to the defense plant and got a job. 

I wish you could see George's 
badge! He came sneaking into the 
house that night, and when I asked 
him what luck he’d had he pointed 
sheepishly to the picture on his chest. 

“You?” I asked doubtfully. 

“Me,” George admitted, but even 
then I couldn’t believe it. They 
must have got him mixed with some- 
body else, the way they do babies at 
hospitals, for this man had a mur- 
derous gleam in his eye and a long 
number across his chest. The only 
thing missing was the ‘$10,000 Re- 
ward Dead or Alive.” 

That first night he was so tired 










that he could hardly eat his dinner 
even though he’d brought home his 
lunch practically untouched. He'd 
been allowed fifteen minutes in which 
to eat it, but as he’d left his box in the 
coat room the time was all used up 
in hunting for it! 

“There are twenty-five hundred 
people working in that plant,’’ George 
excused himself, “‘and I think they’ve 
got a separate door for each of ‘em! 
I bet I opened half of those doors 
looking for my lunch box and by that 
time the buzzer sounded and I had 
to go back to work!”’ 

“What did you do?” I asked curi- 
ously. ‘Make guns?” 

“T learned how to read a microme- 
ter,” answered haughtily. 
“I can split hairs! . that is, if I 
could split hairs—into sixteen parts 
and measure each part!’’ George in- 
sisted proudly. 

“That’s pretty fine,” I admitted 
but I still couldn’t see what that had 
to do with the war. 

All that night George mumbled in 
his sleep about thousandths and 
tenths and tolerances and when morn- 
ing came he could hardly wait to go 
to work again. 

That night he informed me he’d 
been put on a machine making “go” 
and “not-go” plugs. 

“Well, with the ban on automobiles 


George 
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that ought to be a good job!”’ I said 
flippantly but George didn’t laugh— 
and when he got through explaining 
just how important those little pieces 
of steel were I didn’t laugh, either! 
That night when the radio com- 
mentator mentioned that the war 
would be won as much by the men in 


factories as the men at the front 
George grinned happily. 

“That’s me!” he said, and as I 
looked over at him sitting there on 
the other side of the fire-place, the 
picture on the pocket of his shirt 
didn’t look so bad after all! It’sa 
badge of distinction. 





Poison Ivy Killer 


A new ammonium sulfamate has 
been found which kills poison ivy 
permanently yet does not poison the 
soil or kill flowers. 

The writer experimented personally 
on a farm in Harvard, Mass., in July, 
1941. A month prior to the experi- 
ment one of the farm family came down 
with a severe case of ivy poison after 
working in a home-made rock garden 
and along a stone wall. The writer 
recalled reading about newly-isolated 
sulfamic acid crystals in an issue of a 
commercial magazine and wrote the 
company for an experimental batch. 


Shortly thereafter a quart bottle of 
the prized crystals together with 
dilution instructions arrived. It was 
July now and the ivy was flourishing. 

Proper dilution of the crystals was 
made and the solution sprayed on 
with an ordinary hand sprayer. Both 
surfaces of the leaves were carefully 
and thoroughly wetted. The ivy 
began to wilt in a few hours and by 
midweek the leaves were falling to the 
ground—brown leaves now, and 
brittle to the touch. 

In September the ivy had not come 
back—nor did it flourish again all 
during the remainder of 1941. You 


an 


can take the writer’s word for it that 
the garden flowers were not harmed 
by the spraying. 


GRIST 


For you ladies who are looking for more 
ideas and patterns for your weaving, we 
heartily suggest The Weavers’ Quarterly 
at three dollars a year. You may buy 
single copies at a dollar each from Kate 
Van Cleve, 14A Marshall St., Brookline, 
Mass. 


* * * * * 


Along with Spring Fever we felt an urge 
to go fishing—but found a happy substi- 
tute, and an evening’s entertainment 
perusing the spring Bean catalogue. Found 
everything we wanted, and you can con- 
veniently order from L. L. Bean, Inc., 
Freeport, Maine anything you need for 
sports, from a fire kindler to a dry fly box. 


* * * * * 


In Blue Hill, Maine we've learned there 
is a community making, by hand and 
from local marine clay, the finest sort of 
pottery. Useful, simple, and lasting. Es- 
pecially nice is the Duckshead glaze, just 
like the lustered head of a duck. Lots of 
other nice subtle colors. These are from 
the Wantrees Pottery Kiln, Blue Hiil, 
Maine. 














Horse and Buggy Wedding 


Barnstable, Mass., back to her family 
church wedding. 





This is New England 
} A lady who a few weeks ago was stuck deep 
in the mud on a country road walked back 
several miles to a farmhouse for help. 
“T’ll come right along,” said the pleasant 
man who answered her knock, “soon 
as I get my chains and my two good black 
colts and a man to help me.I think I can 
get you out though that road’s pretty bad.” 
“Haven’t I seen you at country dances?” 
she said. “Next time we'll have to do the 
Lady of the Lake together—or Ladies’ 
Chair!” 
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How many June brides will be driven from the church this month behind 
old Dobbin? Last year Alexander Crane, Farmington, Connecticut, artist, 
took his bride, the former Miss Mary Hinckley Hutchings of Cambridge and 


homestead for the reception—after a 


JACK JOHNSON 

He chuckled. “Well,” he said, “I said 
I thought I could get you out—now I 
know I'll get you out.” 

After working an hour on a tough job 
and not leaving a scratch on the car, using 
up his time, his man’s time and the time 
of the two good black colts, he dragged her 
out. The lady—wondering if she had 
enough money with her to pay for what the 
job was worth—asked what the price 
would be. “Why,” he said, surprised, 
“I did it for friendship.” 
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1774. To swop—my twin 12 h.p. aluminum outboard 
motor. Would be good for a motorcycle. 
1776. I want to swop 3 men’s suits—one blue and 2 
grey, very fine material. What do I hear? | 
1777. Have a Sunbeam Shavemaster electric razor, 


good on both AC and DC. I'm interested in a light 


weight man’s bicycle. 








COFFEE 











DELICIOUS COFFEE ALWAYS! 


and a Contribution to 
VICTORY 


White House Coffee packed in this triple- 
sealed, glassine-lined, carton — TIN-SAV- 
ING FOR VICTORY. It’s our joint 
contribution to save tin for VICTORY, 
and brings you, as always, that same de- 
licious blend. 


WHITE HOUSE COFFEE 


Box 1817 Boston, Mass. 














THE ARUNDEL 


Kennebunkport, Maine 





MAY 





Suggesting an old English inn, home-like 
and cheerful, for people of refinement, at 
moderate rates. Restricted clientele. 

Miss Elizabeth Shannon 
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1781. 100 year old Paisley shawl, black center, to 
swop for your Leopard fur coat, size 16. 





1782. Mebbe there's a chance for me to get a 14 or 16 
foot outboard hull and motor. I have a Walker 
Excelsior Yacht log (never used); one sextant made by 
G. Heath of London; and an Alpine sun lamp. Can I 
make a swop? 





1783. Will swop a Great Dane and St. Bernard dog, 
stands about 2 feet high and very beautiful and fine pet 
for children. What have you to offer a boy about 14? 





1786. Any chance for swopping a Hopf violin for the 
painting of the trimmings of my house? 





1787. Flying? You'll want my fiying suit (1918); 
or mebbe my flexible flyer in swop for anything you 
might offer, or a folding baby carriage. 





1788. Have a beautiful large hand crocheted bed- 
spread; and a lot of Job's tears, all pierced for stringing; 
and a large genuine sealskin muff to swop for a good 
diamond ring or a good ladies’ watch. 





1791. I need tools, or would like to hear from some one 
who has a ventriloquist dummy. I have in swop, 
fishing boots; small violin and mandolin; a pair of 
crutches. 





1792. Got a good farm horse? If so, I offer in swop 
my crocheted bedspread, large size, or would swop the 
bedspread for an Axminster rug and two large up- 
holstered living room chairs. 





1795. 3 pairs of nice new navy blue shoes (size 7 A) 
are my swop for a new hooked rug, or 2 pretty new 
rag rugs. 





1796. Talking machine (not human) with records is 
what I offer for a half horse power electric motor for a 
washing machine. 





1797. Vermont farm woman wants a good old type 
wood wheelbarrow; also a usable not too old type- 
writer, and yarn of all kinds. Will swop a cotton 
embroidered lace twin bedspread or will knit man’s 
sweater, or mebbe something else. 





1798. Have: gas radiator made to look like one log 
open fire place; an air compressor; and a 21” lawn 
mower to swop for a 32 volt DC radio; portable type- 
writer or a good clock controlled thermostat for oil 
burner 





1799. Deliver your complete printing press with motor 
and miller feeder to my home in Sunbury, Pa., and I'll 
swop my two Regina music boxes. Also have watches, 
cameras, radio sets and parts to swop for a garden 
tractor or motor cultivator. 











Large and choice collection of piano-rolls sit 
Speak right up. 


1800. 
unused and waiting to be swopped. 








1805. “Wetzler’ microtome section cutter, with three 
knives is my offer, but I know not what to swop tor 





1807. Complete engineer's draughting room outfit 
(aged owner retiring from business) is yours for an 
electric refrigerator. In vicinity of Coconut Grove, 
Fla. 


1810. I'll swop a Leedy Xylophone, 3 octave-folding 
stand and case complete, for a medical microscope in 
good condition. 
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1811. I've an antique Roger's statue “We Boys.” 
What do you offer? 





1816. If you need tires, read this swop. A 29 Ford 
coupe in good shape, with 5 good tires, is yours for an 
electric water pump. I also have a good portable 
typewriter. 





1818. To swop! electric portable greenhouse seed 
germinator; Box of Knic Knac’s; girls winter coat, 
bonnet and muff (size 3 years); and a beautiful fur 
bunny jacquette, size 40—for: your 6 old kitchen 
chairs; old wooden rockers; 9 x 12 living room rug; 
old drapes or lace curtains; or a steamer trunk. Have 
many other things, and want many other things. Let's 
swop. 





1819. We want to serve our country. Need used 
motorcycle and bicycle in running condition (without 
tires O. K.) and will swop our typewriter; black and 
tan dog; Silvertone battery radio; guitar; valuable 
violin; duplicator, and telescope. We're counting on 
you. 





1822. I want a Franklin stove. Will swop an Irish 
Setter bitch—14 yr. purebred—with papers, or a pair 
of Toulouse geese. How about a purebred Shropshire 
ram with wool on? (No papers.) 





1824. In New York City you'll find my first class 
upright piano good as new, and I'll swop it for a 10- 
tube or larger table model radio, or for a Zeis 10 x 30 
binocular. 





1827. An exposure meter for still or movie camera; 
and a Remington Rand electric razor are my offers in 
swop for what have you? 





1829. I'd like to locate a set of the Peters edition of the 
Bach organ works. Offer in swop a 16 inch hand ham- 
mered copper tray, etched with an Egyptian falcon 
design. 


1831. Would like to swop a “melodion” for a Jersey 
cow. The melodion is in perfect condition. 








1832. I have an amethyst stone about 3 carat, medium 
purple and nicely cut. Has a story with it that goes 
back to the Indians. Will swop for a radio, or ? 





1833. Want cage birds, any kind. I have to swop, 
U. S. stamps, old books, Bibles, and Conan Doyles. 





1834. I have a stained glass window, held together by 
strips of lead; and two etchings, one by Field and one 
by J. Hallam; to swop for electric refrigerator, or other 
appliances. 





1835. Will swop new rugs, bedspreads, hankies with 
tatted edges, and quilts; for your second hand girl's 
clothes, size 4, 5, and 10—or women's size 38. 





1836. 6 comic books and 10 paper doll books are what 
I offer in swop for more comic books and paper dolls. 








1837. Have a bird of paradise (not mounted). Have 
been keeping it just for keep-sake, but I need a vacuum 
cleaner or a set of dishes. 





1838. To help regain my health, I need a man’s 
lightweight bicycle. Will swop man's new all wool 
jacket and sweater; new corduroy pants; shoes; 
steam cooker, and a ladies’ coat. 





1843. I would like to swop a jointed wood bass 
fishing rod and reel for a unicycle. 
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1845. Will swop a comfortable, well upholstered easy 
chair, for 3 real wooden steamer chairs, the long kind 
with folding foot rest 





1849. Interested in antiques? So am I. Have pair 
ladies’ black high button shoes size 4% B; attractive 
Victorian terrarium and stand; and handsome dark 
rosewood square piano with cabriole legs; to swop for 
Victorian rose carved loveseat; bureau; old glass; 
or other really good antiques. In Massachusetts 


1850. 34 songs, soprano solos, all classical; are all 
yours if you have a wool rug, width from 4 to 6 feet, 
length 6 to 9 feet. 


1851. Have a set of Junior classics consisting of ten 
volumes, suitable for children from six to sixteen years; 


Swoppers’ Party Notes 


Soon we expect to be hearing about 
your parties holding forth under the 
trees on the front lawn. We expect 
that already a lot of “swopping has 
been going on over the back yard 
fence, especially, now when swopping 
is as practical as an umbrella during 
these spring showers. 

We're still swopping those sugges- 
tions for your parties for a three cent 
stamp. And now we'll tell you all 
about the parties of the month if 
you'll write and tell us about yours. 

Gloria Donnelly, a swop enthusiast 
from way back, tells us that at the 
First Presbyterian Church, the 
Friendly Square Circle is having its 
final supper on June fourth to be fol- 
lowed by a party. She asked for 
fifty invitations, we sent them right 
off, so they'll get out early. 
to you in your swopping. Gloria 
Donnelly lives in Philadelphia. Mrs. 
H. S. Dunning of Owensboro, Ken- 
tucky, has an idea up her sleeve about 
a party along the bartering lines. 
Hope we hear more about it. Eliza- 


Success 


beth R. Balmer, Chestnut Hill, Penna., 
has hinted that she thinks this sort 
Mrs. 


of party might be fun. Also 
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K On Beautiful Lake Sunapee 
A delightful family resort ideally situ- 
ated among the pines. Good food pre- 
pared by excellent cooks. Al! land and 
water sports. Recreation Hall. 
70 rooms—53 with private bath 
Rates $4—$6.00 day. Selected clientele 


Will meet trains. For Illustrated Booklet 
write M. G. Chase, Manager Box 118 


LAKE SUNAPEE-NEW HAMPSHIRE: 


SSS 
AT TIMES SQUARE” 


in New York 


ROOMS WITH BATH 
single from *2™ 
double from $3 


Rooms with Py water. Single trom $1.50 
— ~ from —— . Special weekly rates 


























Tomes I Carroll Manager 


( stake 


127 WEST 43rd STREET 















~~ SS. 
SSE om 


TESS 


“Las Morey INN 


AT FAIRLEE, VT. 


Secluded location among moun- 
tains. All sports at your door, 
18-hole golf, private beach, saddle 


horses. Orchestra. Restricted. 





Excellent R. R. Service. 
For Folder write 
W. P. Lyte, President 
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| ant of Buxton, 


} son. 
| during early 


| Desmond 


_ ey 
Ohio, and 
Flinn of Evanston, 
These were a little reticent 
about giving us the details but maybe 
we'll find out all about it later on. 
The Podunk Woman’s Club, Mrs. J. 
A. Kent of Brookfield, Mass., tells 
us wants very much to have a party. 
We hope it’s lots of fun and brings 
some proceeds to the club. Mrs. 
Helen L. Page of Forty Fort, Penna., 
when looking for ideas for a church 
party turned to us and we were very 
glad to help her out. 


of Manchester, 
H. A. Nordquist of Troy, 

| Mrs. James M. 
| Illinois. 


(Genealogy: from page 50) 

Wanted: Ancestry and parentage of 
Lydia Hovey, born Oct. 6, 1754 or 1764, 
daughter of Samuel Hovey of Cape Eliza- 
beth, Maine. She married Ephraim Bry- 
Maine. 

Wanted: Parentage and ancestry of 
Isaac, Dennis and Ann Matson or Matti- 
Thought to be natives of Vermont 
1800's, later removing to 
Chemung and Yates Counties, New York 
State. Dennis married Mary Wilson, 
Ann married a Carr and Isaac married 


Jane Bartholemew of Watkins Glen, N. Y. 


Wanted: Birth date, place of birth and 


| data re Labon Taft, father of Sally Taft, 


| born in Sutton, Vt. 


She married Samuel 


Russell, in War of 1812. 


drummer boy 


| He was born in Danville, Vt. 





ANSWERS 


Person interested in Clara Allen Arm- 
strong and Ethan Allen should contact Mrs. 
Fred Hall Chambers, 1227 B Avenue, 
Douglas, Arizona. 

For information re Hannah Heath who 
married Wm. Page, interested party should 
write Mrs. Alice S. Thompson, 105 School 
St., Concord, N. H. 
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(Books: from page 13) 
FOR JUVENILES 

Wagons Away! by Josephine E. Phillips 
and Howard E. Wilson, editor (American 
Book Co., 182 pp., no price given). George 
Washington was president when young 
Benjamin Jones and his family pioneered 
from Rutland, Massachusetts, to the 
new frontier town of Belfre, Ohio. The 
story of their hardships and of their good 
times is reconstructed from manuscripts 
and should be a welcome addition to the 
juvenile book-shelf. Illustrated by Gert- 
rude H. Howe. 

The same author sends us a booklet 
On the Airways, one of the Basic Social 
Education Series, which would suit the 
boys. 


Teddy Roosevelt’s Words 


should be learned by everyone: “This 
country will not be a permanent good 
place for any of us to live in, unless we 
make it a reasonably good place for all of 
us to live in.” 


Maine’s Vikings’ Island 


Wood Island at the mouth of the Saco 
River in Biddeford’s Pool is “the Vineland” 
of the Norsemen. The wild grape vines 
they found growing there about the year 
1000, made them give it that name. It is 
still as beautiful, and I hope you'll visit it 
this summer or better still in September or 
October when the Vikings enjoyed it. 





(Continued from page 47) 





WANTED—New England woman of middle age for 
permanent position in family of two adults near Boston. 
Must be neat, reliable and good plain cook. 


MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN, years of business ex- 
perience, desires position as supervisor in dormitory or 
fraternity house; supervision of linens, high class hotel 
or institution. Live clean, dress well, best references. 
Go anywhere under refined conditions. JJU613. 


JJu6i2. 
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HILL HOUSE 


On Secluded White Mountain Lake 


Small guest house where you may loaf in quiet 
comfort or swim, hike, paddle, fish, drive to 
many interesting points. Screened porch. Farm 
produce. Delicious meals. Accessible by train. 
$20 per week. Rates for families. 


Louise Nesmith Conway Center, N. H. 




















Popular, Informal, Convenient, Efficient 





J. O. VOIT, General Manager 


The Taft NEW Avant 





































You'll Thoroughly Enjoy a 
June Vacation here! 
Outdoor sports on our tranquil 250 acre 
estate . . planned entertainment . . com- 
plete relaxation . . spacious rooms . . de 
licious meals . . an atmosphere of friendly 

hospitality. 
A. GORDON MOODY, MANAGER 


ORTHFIELD CHATEAU 


EAST NORTHFIELD * * MASS. 




















A restful home in Dunbarton, N. H. 
Large airy rooms, modern conven- 
iences, fireplaces, screened-in porch. 
Excellent table, good roads, reason- 
able rates. Christian clientele. 


ARBUTUS FARM 


MRS. F. E. GARVIN 
Concord, N. H. 











VACATIONS for VICTORY 


For YOUR copy of the 
Women's City Club 
GUIDE TO NEW ENGLAND 
20th Annual Edition 
Send 25c plus a 3c stamp to 


GUIDE Editor - 40 Beacon St. - Boston 











New England Arts and Crafts Taught to 
the Blind 

Through my paternal grandmother I am 
a direct descendant of Chad Brown, who 
came to Rhode Island in 1636 as one of a 
small band accompanying Roger Williams 
into exile. Furthermore, in our direct line 
every generation, including myself, has 
been born within a radius of a mile and a 
half of the stone upon which they stepped 
ashore to be greeted by the Indians’ salute 
of “What cheer, Netop.” 

I cannot remember the real beginning of 
preparation for my work, but I have always 
loved to do things with my hands and early 
in World War I I enrolled in the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology in Pittsburgh. In 
March of 1919, the entire class of sixteen 
was drafted into the Medical Corps of the 
U. S. Army and stationed at U. S. Army 
Hospital 24 at Blaw Knox, Pa. Three 
months later, when the hospital was being 


News of New England Women 


by Florence B. Graham 


closed, we were transferred to the Army 
Hospital at Hampton, Va. 

In five months, my roommate and I had 
a wooden toy and basketry shop in a 
Suicidal, Homocidal Ward of eighty-five 
men. Many cases were able to be brought 
out of the dark mists, but with great strain 
tous. Every tool, every needle, had to be 
accounted for every day, and one day it 
took an hour to search for a raffia needle, 
found at last under the tongue of a negro 
patient. 

From Hampton, I transferred from the 
Army to the Veterans’ Bureau and was sent 
to Boston. Here I began to realize fully 
that distracted minds were again learning 
to concentrate on some tangible thing and 
minds harassed by horror were caught into 
happier channels by some bit of color or 
created beauty. 

My next assignment was to the Speed- 
way Hospital in Chicago, just being opened 
















A,u-conditioned trains to 

hotel. You need no car—golf, tennis, 

. sandy bathing beach, riding, all at 
your door. Dance orchestra. 

Moderate rates. Restricted. Booklet at 
& N.Y. Office, Hotel Weylin, 40E. 54 
™ (PL. 3-9100). George H. Bliss, Mgr. 
: Open June 21 


On Secluded 


LAKE SUNAPEE 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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as a thousand-bed hospital for general 
practice. It being so new, however, there 
were only eighty-five patients, and I was 
given my choice of duties. It was here 
that I was able to concentrate on my first 
love, weaving, and I had the Weaving 
Shop for nearly two years. 

In the fall of 1930, I took my present 
position as Occupational Director at the 
Western Pennsylvania School for the 
Blind, having the entire industrial training 
of the girls from the third grade throughout 
their school life. The girls weave, knit, 
crochet, sew, make baskets, beadwork, 
and chair caning. Last winter they turned 
in over fifty knitted garments for the 
British Relief. 

Many people ask me, “What about color 
work with the blind?” I, myself, have 
never satisfactorily solved the question of 
blind people’s color prejudices. Is it 
association of ideas, or is it borrowed 
opinion? Many of them have very def- 
inite ideas as to color abhorrences and to 
favorite colors and I always respect those 
feelings. Some people have said, “What 
difference does it make?” But I could not 
give a child a color to work with for which 
she has expressed a distaste, nor can | 
give her pink if she has asked for blue. 

In pattern weaving, if the texture of the 
materials is at all different, the students can 
tell by the feel, but if the texture is the 
same, we use different shaped shuttles to 
tell them their different colors. One of 
my girls took all three blue ribbons in a 
Craft Exhibit for School Children, against 
an all sighted field, and another won 
Honorable Mention at a Needlepoint 
Exhibit with a rug she had made on very 
coarse cross stitch canvas. 

I feel I have given a second chance to 
some who would never have had it other- 
wise and have brought a little light to some 
whose lives have been very dark, but 
right now, I know just how an old war 
horse feels when he smells gunpowder, and 
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my heart goes out to all these new warriors 
who are carrying on in this present crisis. 
May God give them strength and help 
them, and through them, help us who 
have to sit on the side lines and only cheer 
them on. 

Miss Lois I. Clifford, Member of Pitts- 
burgh Colony, N. 8. N. E. W. 


National Society of New England 
Women Authors 


Miss Emma Lee Walton, a member of Pilgrim 
Colony of Chicago, is the author of the “Clark 
Family Genealogy” and a co-compiler of the 
“Bass Family Genealogy.” She has also 
published a New England play entitled, “Sig- 
nal.” 

Mrs. Elizabeth M. Rixford, founder of High- 
gate, Vermont, Colony, is the author of “* Fami- 
lies Directly Descended from all the Royal 
Families of Europe” and of ‘‘Three Hundred 
Colonial Ancestors.” 


The Colonies 


White Plains, N. Y., Colony, Mrs. F. R. 
Decker, president, held an Arts and Crafts 
meeting, April 8, at the Rochambeau School. 
Mrs. J. W. Graham, chairman, introduced the 
guest speaker, Edith M. Barber, Food Editor of 
the N. Y. Sun, whose subject was ‘Food for 
Your Family—1942 Style.” Nutrition and 
canteen classes of the American Red Cross from 
surrounding towns were invited to attend. 
Miss Barber is the author of several books on 
domestic problems among them “Speaking of 
Servants."" She has edited several cook books, 


material for which she has gathered 


on extensive 
travels abroad and in this country. She speaks 
highly of the “‘American Cookery” magazine, 
published by Yankee, Inc. 

Detroit, Mich., Colony, Mrs. Henry M. 
Booth, president, meets June 3 for a luncheon at 
the Devon Gables. Summer plans will be 
discussed. 

Elizabeth, N. F., Colony, Mrs. Robert O. 
Bouton, president, meets June 1 fora picnic at 
the Oaks, Echo Lake, for a New England fish 
chowder dinner. The chairman, Mrs. E, C. 
McMahon, is assisted by Mrs. R. R. Schoon- 
oven, Mrs. J. C. Ogden, Mrs. G. D. Kurtz, and 
Mrs. J. L. Cramer. 

Pasadena Colony, Pasadena, Cal., Mrs. F. C. 
Pew, president, meets June 19. The guest 
speaker, Miss Pearl A. Margison, will talk on 


(Continued on page 70) 


2m BLACKOUT=§ 
YOUR IDENTITY/! 


More than ever it is important to be able to 
identify your clothes, your ons — and 
yourself. Mark all your Ctencinae with CASH’S 
WOVEN NAMES for real protection. Used in 
homes, schools, camps and by Army and Navy 
men. Cash’s Names are woven in fast color 
thread, not just printed—accept no substitutes. 
Ask your Dept. Store or write us. 
TRIAL OFFER: Send us 15¢ for 1 doz. of your 
FIRST name and sample of NO-SO for attach- 
ing without sewing. 
12 Chestnut St., Se. Norwalk, Conn., or 
CASH’ = Se. Gramercy Place, Los Angeles, 
, or 32 Gray Street, “Belleville, Ont. 
CASH’S 
NAMES |: 9 









3 doz. $159 6 doz. $2. NO-SO) 25< 
25° 12° 3 Cement | 2 tube 


2. YOUR FAMILY 


Youcan protect the strength 
of your family life; unite 
the members of your fam- 
* ily more closely through the 
simple yet practical teach- 
ings of an age-old ee 
phy. For Free Book of de- 
tails, address: Scribe N.N.Z. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 
San Jose (AMORC) California 




















Lin-e-Kia Bay Camp 
Sailing and horseback riding, swimming, 


aquaplaning, tennis, fishing, crafts, 
separate cabins or lodge, excellent 


food. Near Boothbay Harbor, Maine, 


with movies, dancing and summer 
theater. Write for details 


MRS. R. M. BRANCH 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 





“Poems and Essays written by New England- 
ers.” The committee in charge are Miss Flora 
Mrs. Martha K. Williams, Mrs. 
Hight, Mrs. Edward H. Morse, 
Edwin W. Shore, and Mrs. Earle M. 


G. Rhees, 
Clarence E. 
Mrs. 
Pease. 
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Wyckoff, N. Mrs. 


Fos 
Elizabeth Shepard, meets June 18 at the home 


Colony, president 
of Mrs. W 
mony. 
Albany, N. Y., Colony, president Mrs. Edwin 
C. Mason, held a memori al service April 23 at the 
Albany Women’s Club for four of its members 
who passed away during this year, Miss Corinne 


7. H. Stratton for a Flag Day Cere- 


Bailey, Miss Emma Hagaman, Mrs. U. G. 
Stockwell, and Mrs, Irving E. Nichols. Members 
of the colony who attended the National 


Congress in Cleveland May 17 to 21 are Mrs. 


Mason and Mrs. Wallace C. Freytag, first vice 
president. 
Detroit, Mich., Colony, president Mrs. Henry 


M. Booth, meets June 3 at the new Horace 
Rackham Engineering Building for an annual 
luncheon. Mrs. A. C, Pasini is the hostess. 
The Detroit colony has over two thousand hours 
to its credit in Red Cross work, which is in 
charge of Mrs. Thomas L. Lawton, a past 
president of the colony. 





Women Who Contributed to 
Aviation 


The first American girl to receive a 
pilot’s license was Harriet Quinby of 
Boston, July, 1911. She was also the first 
woman to fly across the English Channel. 
The flight started from Deal, England, and 
ended at Epihen, France, April 26, 1912. 
She flew at an altitude of 6,000 feet guided 
only by a compass with which she was 
unfamiliar. On July 1, 1912, she met her 
death in Boston, where she was born, during 
a flying meet. The photo shows her in 
the costume of an aviatrix, of that period. 


















PERSONAL PROBLEMS 








that come up every day 


by 
Cleyatch thew forte, 


THAT SUGAR SITUATION! 


Our mothers took sugar shortage in their 
stride during World War I. We can do it in 
World War II! By using a lighter hand when 
we dip into the sugar bowl. (And, inciden- 
tally, acquiring a lighter figure!) By picking 
short-on-sugar recipes for daily cooking. By 
following Rumford’s new sugarless recipes 
when we bake! See FREE offer at the bottom 
of this column! 





* * om 


Rumford Baking Powder gives extra service in 
sugarless recipes! Does that important job of 
raising—dependably! No need to figure special 
measurements. And—though sugar-substitute 
recipes tend to produce less volume and 
slightly firmer texture— Rumford helps keep 
that volume light, that texture even! 
* * ow 
Keep serving cakes and cookies — they're 
great morale-boosters! And how long since 
you've sent a box of home-baking to your 
soldier? Write and say that you didn’t use one 
spoonful of sugar, in a batch coming up! 
* 
Rumford is extra eiatiin where there’s no 
sugar in the recipe. For sugar “masks” flavors 


and without it, every ingredient stands out! 
But — Rumford is an all-phosphate baking 
powder — contains no alum to leave a bitter 
taste. Rumford leaves no taste whatever in any 
baked foods—and passes the great test of the 
sugarless recipe! 

. * 

Try these drop cookies. Honey's the sweet- 
tooth ingredient. 


Rumford Drop Cookies 


2% cups sifted four %4 cup shortening 


3 teaspoons 
Rumford .. owe 
Baking 88, 

Powder beaten 
V4 teaspoon salt 14% teaspoons vanilla 


Sift together flour, Rumford Baking Powder and 
salt. Cream shortening, add honey slowly and 
cream until fluffy. Stir in well-beaten egg and 
vanilla. Add sifted dry ingredients, a little at a 
time, blending well after each addition. Drop by 
teaspoonfuls on lightly greased cookie sheet and 
bake in a moderately hot oven (425°F for 12 
to 15 minutes. Yield: about 4 dozen cookies 
yw 


14% cups honey 


Rumford helps war economy by guarding against bak 
ing failures! And its formula contains important 
amounts of calcium and phos 
phates — necessary to build bones 
and teeth. Your family gets these 
valuable minerals the easy way 
by eating your Rumford baking 
SS 






Put Rumford on your grocery 
list-now! And write for your 
FREE copy of Rumford’s 
sugarless recipes — worked 
out by experts to keep your 
wartime menus as appetiz- 
ing as they are patriotic! 
Address Rumford, Box 
1DS, Rumford, R. I 











* & 
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Located in the Heart of Boston's Fomous Back Bey District. 
Free Automobile Parking Right on the Hotel Grounds. ¥ 


SINGLE $ 
ROOMS 


MAKE THE PURITAN YOUR BOSTON HEADQUARTERS 


390 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE + + BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





3% +g —_— SUITES $750 





YANKEE 
Yankee Tooters 
Photos by Clifford Scofield 


HE day of the iron horse is 
far from over in New Eng- 
land. Plenty of loads to 
haul and more coming up 
all the time .. . aban- 

doned lines and curtailed schedules 

of the past few years to the contrary. 

Conditions both in freight and pas- 
sengers make for a railroad boom 
today and tomorrow—and maybe 
Serving the granite and slate areas of fora good long time to come. Keep 

southwestern Vermont and New York are ‘em steaming. 

three trains of the Delaware and Hudson RR 
working what is known as the Y route 
Pawlet, Poultney, Rupert and Fairhaven, Vt., 

and the adjoining New York towns of Eagle 

Bridge, Schuylerville, Salem, Greenwich and 
Whitehall. Each train lands in a different 
town each night and works progressively 
around the Y, a regular Chinese puzzle. 
They run about 25 MPH. 











On the B &§@ M (Contoocook Line) a train 
runs through the old covered bridge at Hop™ 

For a breezy climb there’s the good old cog kinton, N. H., in to Henniker (“Only 
railway up Mount Washington, of course. Henniker on earth’). 
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The Montpelier and Wells River RR, from 
Wells River to Montpelier, Vermont, is 
Boston &§ Maine owned but locally controlled. 
Because of its many curves and road crossings 
it’s known as the “Moan and Whistle.” 
The picture above shows single passenger 
and baggage car combined at the end of the 
freight. At the Montpelier terminal the 
train will be disconnected and the passenger 
car pushed into the station. 


Steepest friction line in the East is the 
Barre and Chelsea RR (Vermont) used to 
haul rock from the famous quarries above 
Barre. The route twists and crawls uphill 
almost 1000 feet in seven miles to Graniteville 
and Websterville, seven miles above Barre. 


YANKEE 





Pictures above and below show the same 


train in the same place—above, the pull; 
below, the push. On this grade, one of New 
England's steepest, it takes three locomotive 
to get the Boston and Albany's huge Chicago 
section of the 20th Century Limited up 
Washington Hill near Chester, Mass., into 
Hinsdale 























The STJ & LC RY (St. Fohnsbury and 
Lake Champlain) runs from Swanton, 
Vermont, back north of the Mount Mansfield 
country along the Lamoille River. The line 
serves talc mills, lumber and farm com- 
munities in the rich river valley. A good 
dividend payer. Outside St. ‘Fohnsbury 
hills are so steep, the conductor can reach out 
and get a light from the engineer as they 
round the bends. You betcha. 





Hand coaling on the Belfast and Moosehead 
Lake Ry (it never ran to Moosehead). 
Villages of Brook and Belfast, Maine, own 
the road which hauls milk, fish products, 
pulp and general merchandise. Operations 
are always profitable and owners have pretty 
near bust a boiler lately because junkmen 
want to buy them out for scrap metal. 


YANKEE 


The Monson (Maine) narrow gauge line 
is the only public narrow gauge left running 
in the East. It runs six miles from Monson 
to the Monson ‘Function of the Bangor & 
Aroostook. The engine is known as The 
Peanut Roaster. Chief load carried is slate. 





One of the last pictures taken on the old 
Bridgton and Harrison (Maine) narrow 
gauge before it was torn up to make rails for 
ship yards. (Note rail cutting torch on the 
engine.) 








Keep ’Em Steaming! 
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OBSERVATION POST 


By GERALD CHIT? 


It’s five « ch The Fowler’s old i 
Clicks from the bar ind downhill ‘ 

Ten minutes she'll be gone From d 

I've watched her slip into the old ¢ 

Frag f hay and of the brea I 

[The Fowler boy, as always home fron 

Just when the cow goes dow1 ov é | 


Splits firewood in the doorway of the shed 

Che wind’s dropped, nd the curdled S mbre cl ds 
Shredded and tumbling 
Vanish, almost suddenly) The sun 

s,ehind Monadnock flames and glows and { 


Venus sparkles, and the white new n 
tl 


lurns silver in the sapphire of the sk 


Quiet de scends Here are the paths of 
\ bomber one of ours high and black 
Drones across the sunset. through the cl 

I ring and lift the telephone and say, 
‘Army flash!’ before I know the party lin 


Is busy with two women, swapping new 

Do you want the line?”’ one asks 

Please,”’ I reply It’s the observati 

Hang up, Mary Che army wants the 

But, Martha, I’m not half tl ig] k 
Hang up,” I said. “The army wants the 
You and me can finish later.’ Then I he 

Phe two rece vers click Il pause d C 
Army flash! One, bimotor, three mil 


And southward bound.”’ 


How long, oh, Lord? When will the party lin 
| Carry its friendliness unchecked ? Its recipes 
For cake and doughnuts, its amused ac: 
Of what Ann said to Fanny at the Grang: 


How long will Fowler do his chores in peat 


t 


Army flash! Three Germans—multi-motored—flving | 


Sometimes I think of that. 





ee 











Baked by us, or Baked by you 


S55 always serve delicious 


NEW ENGLAND BAKED BEANS 


B & M Brick-Oven Baked Beans = NEW ENGLAND 
Cold Cuts B ‘ é Or 
Fresh Green Salad 


Genuine New England Baked Beans! My, how whole- f BAKED BEANS 
. ad v5 


some they are! How delicious! That’s why you shou 
keep on buying B & M Brick-Oven Baked Beans, New 
England’s favorites, at your grocer’s. Should he, how- 


ula 


ever, because of container shortages, be temporarily 
unable to supply you, do this: Bake your beans at home, 
but bake them the traditional, painstaking Down East 
way. Don’t try short cuts. Only slow baking, for long 
hours, by the real Yankee recipe can produce that extra- 
tempting, good, old-fashioned flavor. (We will gladly 
send a tried New England recipe upon request.) Burnham 
and Morrill Company, Portland, Maine. 
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